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EDITORIAL 


GROUPING PUPILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A major discussion of the best methods of grouping pupils for instruction in 
American secondary schools is now underway. This issue which was subjected 
to debate and research in the twenties and the thirties is now once again coming 
to the fore. An increasing number of articles each month are appearing in the 
professional magazines. This month the Journal presents a symposium which 
argues both sides of the question. Perspective may be provided as the articles 
refer to the historical roots of the problem and to practices both past and present. 

Why this renewed interest? It would seem to spring ,in the main from the 
overwhelming problem facing secondary schools today, namely, how to adjust 
instruction and content to the increasing variety of backgrounds, ambitions, and 
abilities represented in the rapidly expanding student population. A related 
cause may be discerned in the shift in elementary schools toward a policy of 
annual automatic promotion. As a result, the high schools today receive in- 
creasingly large numbers of pupils who are below their age-mates in achieve- 
ment in such fields as, for example, reading and mathematics. No criticism of 
the elementary school is intended—as so frequently is the case upon mention of 
this condition. We wish merely to make the point that the current discussion 
of grouping which is taking place in the high school refers to a necessary adjust- 
ment of the high school program resulting from changes in the elementary school ; 
it illustrates the principle that the school system is a whole organism and that 
alteration of any one of its parts affects all others. 

The first groups to be segregated for attention were the “mentally retarded.” 
Following closely emerged a concern for the “gifted,” or the “more capable 
learner” at the opposite end of the scale. And in many places may now be noted 
a concern for those who cannot read as well as they might. Likewise, the mathe- 
maticians have responded by developiig two and three track systems for 
handling pupils of varying aptitude and achievement. 

These developments, which are but examples, have been made possible 
partly because of a developing system of guidance in secondary schools which 
has touched teachers in all fields. An important phase of this development has 
been the substantial progress in the field of educational measurement where 
reliable and valid tests for assessing individual differences in many aspects of 
personality have been produced. There has been also an accompanying ma- 
turity on the part of educators in a wider acceptance of the fact that equal edu- 
cational opportunity does not mean identical education. What has always been 
meant by equality of educational opportunity and is now better understood is 
that no individual with the requisite ability and industry should be denied edu- 
cational opportunity because of circumstances beyond his control, such as race, . 
religion, or economic circumstances of his family. This does not mean that all 
individuals are entitled to or should receive the same education. 

A further depth of understanding is reflected in our recognition that chrono- 
logical age and intelligence are not the only facets of personality upon which 
pupils might be grouped homogeneously, Current practice as reported in the 
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symposium and elsewhere in educational literature suggests that each pupil may 
in the course of his high school career be grouped differently for each of several 
purposes as he proceeds through school: at one time on the basis of his need 
for achieving skill in reading ; at another time for the purpose of increasing his 
mathematical competence ; and still again to increase his capacity for getting 
along with others. The same kind of grouping will not necessarily or even 
probably be the best for all of these purposes. 

Teachers, counselors, and administrators are quietly working together on 
this complex problem, without fanfare and without raising the obscuring battle 
cries of “democratic” and “undemocratic.” In so doing they are affecting a 
silent revolution in theory and practice with regard to the grouping of pupils 
in secondary schools. The extent to which this has already occurred may be 
seen in the article by Eales, Reed, and Wilson of the Los Angeles County 
Schools’ staff who report that most schools in the county are using homoge- 
neous grouping in one form or another. To return to and to reiterate the theme 
of the Journal for the year, here is still another way in which the challenging 
responsibility of the new American secondary school is being met. 


R.N.B. 





Work Experience in Secondary Education 


By HOWARD A. CAMPION 





Boys and girls of high-school-age have been increasingly cut off 
from meaningful participation in the life of the community—awith the 
exception of the period of World War II. The value of an experience 
for them in the labor market is not questioned. The problem ts one of 
how it can be accomplished. Los Angeles has pioneered in educational 
affairs for many years, and the benefit of its leadership in work ex- 
perience education is shared with Journal readers this month in an 
article by Howard A. Campion, who is Associate Superintendent, Di- 
vision of Extension and Higher Education, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education. 





Wuat Part CAN WorK EXPERIENCE PLAY IN THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION OF Our YoutTH? 


What is work experience? Words and phrases pass lightly among us 
and often lack careful definition. “Work experience” is one of these 
phrases. Experience-centered education is in line with modern educational 
theory, but of what shall this experience consist finds no general agreement. 
Prior to 1940, the idea of work for wages was almost an unknown phase of 
school operation. The War demonstrated the possibility of high-school-age 
pupils participating in the war effort as workers in defense plants. In most 
cases school administrators agreed that the normal progress of the youth 
in his educational program was not affected. They also agreed that many 
values accrued which could not be produced in the school environment alone. 

Since the War, the experience of the schools with work experience has 
been spotted and varied. In some school districts the program has gone 
forward with great benefit to the pupils and to the community. In other 
districts it appears to present administrative difficulties which the school 
officials are not willing to tackle. Because of current interest, the future 
promises many new developments in the field of work experience, and it 
behooves every wide-awake administrator to know the possibilities, limi- 
tations, and techniques of combining work with school activities as a total 
program of education for youth. 

Work experience in the senior high school is the planned combination 
of work experience and school attendance. The total program is organized 
as a course or major group of courses. The course is accredited, co-ordi- 
nated, and supervised by agents of the school system, co-ordination playing 
an important part in the success of the program. The primary purpose of 
such a course or program is general education rather than vocational edu- 
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cation. At one time it was felt that this work experience program was a de- 
vice for preparing youth for specific employment. This is no longer the 
basic characteristic. Work experience is an integral part of the general 
education program and, when maintained on high standards, it makes a 
valuable contribution to individual development and the general prepara- 
tion for living. 

Work experience appears in several forms, such as apprenticeship, co- 
operative vocational education, internship, etc. This discussion will not 
consider these forms of work experience but will be limited to the work 
experience carried on in the secondary school, which is set up as a part of 
general education and recognized as a part of the pupil’s program. 


Oxsjectives oF WorK EXPERIENCE COURSES 


1. To improve school adjustment of pupils for whom the traditional 
curriculum is found to be inadequate. 

2. To promote personal and social adjustment of many students and to 
establish emotional stability through a feeling of doing worth-while activi- 
ties. 

3. To establish good attitudes toward work and develop good work 
habits. 

4. To furnish experience and training in co-operation and understand- 
ing of what teamwork means on the job. 

5. Through the development of self-reliance, to afford an added op- 
portunity to gain maturity. 

6. To make easier the transition from school to work for students 
planning to drop out of school in the near future. 

7. To furnish opportunity for students with economic need to con- 
tinue their school program for a longer period. 

8. To explore the activities and the demands of the normal work world 
and furnish a basis for realistic vocational guidance. 

9. To motivate school subject matter and give meaning to much which 
has heretofore meant little to certain high school pupils. 

10. To gain an understanding of the American plan of free enterprise 
and a knowledge of basic economics. 

11. To aid in the development of competence in personal financial man- 
agement and encourage saving for future needs. 

12. For some students there may be definite vocational value ; at least 
the work experience will arouse vocational interests and stimulate the de- 
velopment of elementary skills. 


How Does 1r Work ?—ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative setup to provide work experience will vary with 
the size of the school district and the type of occupational opportunities 
available in the area. In larger school districts it has been found desirable 
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to set up a central office and staff to promote and co-ordinate the activities 
of work experience programs in the several high schools of the district. 
In the single high school district, the work is usually carried on under the 
vice principal or the counselor with the co-operation of teachers who show 
special interest or ability in this field of activity. There is considerable 
argument for definite assignment of responsibility for work experience. 
If it is left to all of the teachers, it will be done in a haphazard and dis- 
organized manner. The administration should be responsible for providing 
co-ordination, instructions to teachers, lists of employers who are ready to 
participate in work experience programs, and adequate records of the place- 
ment and progress of pupils. One high school of 2,000 students has pro- 
vided a full-time work experience supervisor and co-ordinator. In a high 
school of 1,000 pupils the work has been assigned to the registrar; while 
still another high school has made the head counselor responsible for the 
activities relating to work experience. - 


How Does Ir Work ?—TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


By means of in-service training the teachers may be made aware of the 
advantages and purposes of a work experience program, and each teacher 
may become a recruiter for this type of activity. Once the program is set 
up and in operation, the students should be rostered as a single group and 
their records should be under the direction of one teacher or counselor or 
co-ordinator. The school program of these students should be planned in 
terms of their work interests and with recognition of the fact that they are 


spending several hours per week in activities off campus. There should be 
a spread of awareness among the faculty of the problems of junior employ- 
ment and the importance of employment adjustment as related to school 
programs. All teachers shouid be alerted to the possibility of using the ex- 
perience of the youth on the job as a point of departure for subject matter 
content and class discussions. These are among the most realistic experi- 
ences the pupil has during his high school years, and they can serve to 
motivate many a dull portion of the so-called academic subjects. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Selection of students who will participate in a work experience program 
will depend upon many factors. Here all teachers must participate and 
work in close co-ordination with the counselors. The counselor or person 
in charge of the program should make a careful study of each pupil in 
terms of his interests, physical fitness, scholarship ability, and degree of 
maturity. Students enrolled in the work experience course should have the 
physical ability to assume this type of load and should possess the character, 
school citizenship, and grade-point average to merit this experience as a 
privilege granted only to those who earn it. Parental approval is, of course, 
necessary. 

The persons in charge of the program must also give consideration to 
the recommendations of employers. If the area being served is not too 
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great in extent, an advisory committee will be of great value in selecting 
the students and approving their entrance to work experience courses. This 
advisory committee might include representatives from the different types 
of employment in which students engage. 


ScHOOL PROGRAM 


Work experience courses should be offered on an equal basis with other 
school subjects ; should be listed in the school catalog or announcement of 
courses, and should be shown in the master schedule of classes for use by 
students and advisors at the time of enrollment or registration. In most 
cases the program involves half a day in employment and the other half 
day in school. Unless the school is able to set up a fully rounded program 
for the late afternoon hours, it becomes most practical to find work experi- 
ences in the afternoon and retain the pupils in school for the morning 
hours. In general, the pupil will follow a normal minimum high school 
course of study. Opportunity must be provided for conferences with school 
co-ordinators, counselors, and teachers in order that the pupil may have all 
possible aid in making his experiences meaningful. 

Minneapolis has provided a special course which is required of all 
students on work experience assignments. This course, referred to as “Em- 
ployment Problems,” discusses the various situations which a pupil might 
encounter on the job, such as original interviews, job assignments, payroll 
reports, relationship to foreman or supervisor, importance of accuracy and 
punctuality, proper dress and deportment on.the job, and some elementary 
discussion of the economics of production and distribution. This course 
is taught by the person who is responsible for the co-ordination of the pro- 
gram. 

It appears important to all who have written on this subject that the 
work experience must be given regular high school credit and must be 
looked upon in every sense as the equivalent of scholastic activities carried 
on by the pupils. 


Crepit FoR WorK EXPERIENCE COURSES 


The most commonly reported practices included the following policies : 


1. Credit was granted only when the placement had been approved by 
the school authority and the work was under the supervision of the 
school. 

Credit was allowed as a substitute for elective courses only, except 
that credit might be substituted for required courses if the work 
provided training and instruction determined to be equivalent to 
that offered by the school in the required subject. 

In some cases, where physical activity connected with the job was 
considered equivalent to work in physical education, credit was 
granted for a course in physical education. 

Systems for entering credit on the cumulative record and pupil 
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reports varied. In some cases credit was granted for work experi- 
ence as such, while in others credit was allotted to the sub}ect most 
nearly represented by the type of employment. 

Students who applied for credit for work experience were expected 
to remain on the program for the period of assignment. If they 
withdrew or failed in the program, credit was forfeited. In cases 
where students were withdrawn from the program by the school or 
for reasons beyond their control, credit was prorated in proportion 
to the time spent on the program.’ 


Common practice in California indicates that credit is granted on the 
basis of five semester periods for a minimum of 200 hours of work on the 
job. This 200 hours must be spread over a period of at least three months. 
Fractional parts of 200 hours of work experience may receive proportionate 
credit. Total credit in the work experience course as such may not exceed 
five semester periods in any one semester. Course credit is granted only 
for work experience which is approved, programed, co-ordinated, and su- 
pervisd by school representatives, and satisfactorily performed by the stu- 
dent as reported by his employer. It is not intended that the normal number 
of semesters shall be shortened by accumulation of credits in work experi- 
ence courses. Students receiving credit for work experience courses must 
be regularly enrolled during the semester for which such credit is granted. 


PLACEMENT PROCEDURES 


The work experience program cannot operate successfully without a 
well-organized placement service. Many schools maintain an employment 
office for student-employer contacts. Some large school systems maintain 
a central employment service to give auxiliary help to the individual school 
employment offices and to serve students and graduates when the schools 
are not in session. The function of finding employment opportunities for 
work experience students is usually turned over to these units. ‘Many stu- 
dents find their own work experience jobs. Close co-operation is generally 
maintained with public employment services. In any event the school 
should retain the right to approve all student jobs and work performance 
thereon before school credit is authorized for the work experience. 

In a Guide published in 1953 by the Los Angeles City Schools,’ the 
following remarks are made regarding placement of high school students : 


1. Student workers are placed by the school in accordance with the 
laws governing the employment of minors. Work experience must be 
gained in a wholesome and healthy environment. Approved employment 
has a definite learning potential for the student and pays the regular going 
wage for like jobs in the occupational field. 


1 Dillon, Harold J., “Work Experience in Secondary Education,” National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, Publ. 394, June 1946. p. 49. 

2 “Work Experience and Employment Placement Program,” Los Angeles City Schools 
Publ. 403, Revised 1953, p. 7, prepared by Claud Owen, Supervisor of Work Experience. 
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2. The school must fully recognize its responsibility for employment 
placement and provide an adequately staffed and equipped employment 
office. 


3. The school is the activating agency in employment placement, but 
other agencies may be utilized when it is of advantage to the program. 
Alumni groups have been helpful in finding suitable employment oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Schools should maintain a program of research in the field of em- 
ployment, with files of work orders and opportunities available. Occupa- 
tional information should be made available to classroom teachers, coun- 
selors, and others who assist in the program of pupil development. Em- 
ployers and employment specialists should be invited to the school to im- 
prove the understanding and the relationships between the learning pro- 
gram and the work program. 


5. In general, it is agreed that a school work program, properly acti- 
vated and staffed, can provide more appropriate jobs for students working 
outside of school hours than students find independently. 


RECORDS 


Adequate follow-up and record-keeping are essential to the efficient 
management of a work experience program. Consideration will need to be 
given to the following groups of records : 


1. Work permit and eligibility of student for work experience program. 


2. Assignment card or clearance card to be checked by the employer 
confirming the assignment of the pupil. 


3. Periodic reports from the employer regarding the progress and suc- 
cess of the pupil. 

4. Proper records of credit to be granted for work experience. In case 
it is work experience for which no credit is granted, it should still be re- 
corded in the student’s counseling record and in his permanent accumula- 
tive record. Such information may have important meanings for future 
counseling interviews or for assignment or adjustment of pupil programs. 

5. The most valuable part of the record is a confidential report made 
by the employer and one by the student to the employment co-ordinator or 
supervisor. These reports record the impressions and attitudes of the pupil 
worker and may have significant information for the counseling program. 


SUMMARY 


Work experience may properly be included in the senior high school 
program of both boys and girls. It can furnish a dynamic motivation for 
many other educational activities. It should be recognized as a contribution 
to general education and, in the sense discussed in this article, should not 
be confused with vocational education, True, it may have vocational 
and/or pre-vocational values. The primary purpose is that of general 
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education, namely, to increase the knowledge and understanding of the 
economic life of America. 

Work experience of this kind should be under the control of the school 
officials ; it should carry the same relative high school credit allowed for 
other subjects ; it should be acceptable in part as meeting the requirements 
for high school graduation. It is an integral part of the general education 
program and, when properly organized and co-ordinated, will contribute to 
individual development, to economic literacy, and to general preparation 
for living in an industrial society. 





WASTING OUR BRAIN POWER 


Every year, our country spends millions of dollars to conserve and develop its natural 
resources. We protect our forests from fire, our soil from erosion and depletion. We safe- 
guard our fish and wildlife. We are even conscious of the waste caused by a drip in the 
kitchen faucet. 

But year after year, we let much of our nation’s greatest resource—the brain power 
of our gifted youth—go to waste, and at a time when we are desperately in need of an ex- 
panding supply of specialized personnel. (Dael Wolfle, in America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent, points to shortages in the natural sciences, engineering, teaching, dentistry, medicine, 
and nursing.) Behind the facts are these figures : 


1. Less than half of the most gifted youngsters (those in the upper 10 percent of high 
school classes) ever start to college; tens of thousands drop out annually before even finish- 
ing high school. 

2. Only about half of the gifted who enter college stay to graduate. 

3. All in all, about 100,000 top students drop out below the college level each year. 


Why the conspicuous failure to educate so much of our brain power ? 


a) Lack of finances. 

b) Failure to identify the talented. 
c) Lack of motivation. 

d) Family socioeconomic patterns. 


—Guidance Newsletter, October 1954 





Current Materials and Events 
in Homemaking Education 


By MARY 0. FLEMING* 


News Items 


1955 CaALirorNIA Home Economics AssociATION CONVENTION 


The California Home Economics Association biennial convention will 
be held in Los Angeles on April 2, 3, and 4. The Ambassador Hotel has 
been chosen as headquarters. 

The convention program will be concerned with the implications of 
recent research on current trends in Home Economics. Patterned after the 
American Home Economics Association Annual Meeting, the convention 
program will include general, section, division, and council meetings, as 
well as many commercial exhibits. 

Three program meals will be highlights of the convention. They are 
the Home Economist in Business luncheon on Saturday, the Convention 
Dinner on Sunday night, and a Fashion Luncheon on Monday at which 
the Burlington Mills will feature new fabrics. 

Mercedes Bates, president of California Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Katherine Rathbone, general convention chairman, and Dr. Gladys 
Stevenson, program chairman, along with their many special committees 
are planning an outstanding convention. Convention attendance should 
be a top priority for every graduate home economist in California. 


Pus.ic RELATIONS 


California Home Economics Association, and each affiliated Section in 
the State, has a Public Relations Committee. Committee members are re- 
sponsible for news releases, radio and television programs, a speakers’ 
bureau, exhibits, and special section meetings. Actually, public relations 
can be defined as every professional contact with another individual, group, 
or organization. This means that each member of the Association is a 
member of the Public Relations Committee. 

Dr. Gladys Stevenson, State Chairman of Public Relations, urges each 
member of CHEA to be an active member of the committee. Her formula 
for participation is threefold: first, be a good home economist; second, 
talk about a good home economics program; third, start every description 
of your career with the statement, “I am a graduate home economist.” 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


The new California Institution for Women at Corona has a well- 
equipped home economics department. Every woman in the institution will 


* Supervisor, Home and Family Education, Pasadena City Schools. 
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be enrolled in classes for a period of three months. The staff includes a 
full time teacher and a full time dietician. 

California Home Economics Association, Southern Section, is spori- 
soring a forum series every other Monday evening. Attendance is volun- 
tary and the audience has numbered about one hundred at each session. An 
introductory talk or demonstration is followed by a question period. The 
program has included several sessions, each on the subjects of nutrition, 
child care, family relations, and small equipment for the home. 


ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING, BOOK I 
By Hazel Hatcher and Mildred E. Andrews 


D. C. HeatH AND Company, Boston. 1954. Price $3.60 


This book has been designed especially for junior high school boys and 
girls. All areas of homemaking are included. The problems for study and 
the style of presentation are the result of interviews by the authors with 
many young people. 

Much of the text material is presented in the form of a story which 
includes the activities of a homemaking class. Factual information is often 
presented in easy-to-read block form. Teacher-pupil planning, classroom 
activities, home experiences, informal and self-evaluation devices, and good 
teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil relationships are stressed throughout the book. 

The format of the book is excellent. Good type, double column print- 
ing, line drawing and photographic illustrations, plus a clever “class memo” 
device used throughout the book to highlight special activities, combine 
with the good reading to make this the type of book which young teen-agers 
will want to study and to own. 

Adventuring in Home Living, Books II and III will be off the press 
in the near future. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE HOME 
By Lillian M. Gilbreth, Orpha Mae Thomas, and Eleanor Clymer 


Dopp, MEAp AND Company, New York. 1954. Price $3.95 


The sub-title, “Happier Living Through Saving Time and Energy,” 
gives a clue to the content and style of this book. The authors give another. 
Dr. Gilbreth is the mother in “Cheaper by the Dozen,” an outstanding en- 
gineer who has won recognition for her time-motion studies, and, among 
other honors, is an honorary member of the American Home Economics 
Association. Orpha Mae Thomas is a home economics instructor at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Eleanor Clymer is a well known 
author. 

Management in the Home is written for the homemaker. It is a com- 
pilation of the most important research in the area of work simplification 
as applied to homemaking. The style is clear and easy to follow. The ap- 
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plications serve as a habit-jogger and an invitation to re-evaluate present 
practices in terms of freeing more time and energy for fun. 

The book begins with practical suggestions for analyzing goals and 
budgets—money, time energy. This analysis can result in charting each 
housekeeping chore in terms of answers to the questions: What? Is it 
necessary? When? Where? How? Who? The reader is stimulated to 
develop “motionmindedness” and to try many of the experiments which 
result in reorganization of work methods and places, tools and storage. 

Line drawings, charts, and step-by-step directions for experiments add 
to the usability of this book. Because the prevailing theme is the reaction of 
people in relation to work, application of the principles described cannot 
help but add up to “happier living.” 


HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS 
By Dr. Henrietta Fleck 


McKNIGHT AND MCKNIGHT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLooMINGTON, ILLINoIs. 1953. Price $1.00 


This eighty-five page booklet gives an overview of the essential points 
to consider in the process of trying to understand and appreciate the whole 
individual. Evaluation, as a part of the total program, is the theme around 
which Dr. Fleck has developed this material. Special interpretations and 
illustrations are drawn largely from the field of homemaking. 

Methods and materials are suggested for securing information about 
the various aspects of an individual’s personality and for exploring a stu- 
dent’s potentialities for social and home living. The aspects of personality 
which are considered in the booklet are: attitudes and beliefs, values, per- 
sonal and social adjustment, critical thinking, needs and problems, interests, 
social sensitivity, functional information, experiences, appreciations, and 
human relations. 

No teacher can read this booklet without becoming more sensitive to 
“the little things” which are big indicators of the successes and failures of 
students in their development toward maturity. How to Evaluate Students 
gives tangible devices for measuring intangible qualities. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
IN HOME. ECONOMICS 
By Clara Brown Arny 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Press, MINNEAPOLIS. 1952 


This is not a new book. However, it is more comprehensive than any 
available study and furnishes pertinent facts which are needed to chart the 
course toward accomplishing the changing goals of homemaking education. 

The book is a report of a five-year study, from 1943 to 1948, of twenty 
Minnesota schools, directed by Clara Brown Arny, Professor of Home 
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Economics Education at the University of Minnesota. The study is de- 
scribed by Dr. Arny as “‘action research.” 

“The major purposes of the five-year project were to study the home 
economics program in a representative group of schools; to locate the 
strong and the weak points; to try to learn what factors appeared to in- 
fluence its effectiveness and what might be done to improve it ; and to make 
evaluations at intervals to discover to what extent improvement had been 
made.” 

If suitable research instruments were published, they were used ; if not, 
they were constructed and validated for the study. 

The findings make clear the fact that complacency is not justified re- 
garding achievement of the objective of home and family living in the 
subject field of home economics in the secondary schools. 

In the typical school participating in this study about one-fifth of the 
students had no higher scores on pencil-and-paper tests in the spring than 
they had at the beginning of the course eight months before. Achievement 
under favorable conditions is indicated by the fact that student test scores 
in the spring were as much as two and a half standard deviations above 
their scores at the beginning of the year. 

The most favorable conditions for learning seem to include : 


Superior or above average teachers. 

Homemaking rooms which are attractive, home-like, and well-equipped 

with facilities for all major homemaking activities. 

A homemaking program which provides 

a) abasic course which includes all areas of homemaking. 

b) special courses devoted to developing wage-earning skills. 

c) teacher-pupil planning and evaluation, 

d) opportunities for students to work on real problems at school, home, 
or community, individually or in groups. 

é) curriculum and instructional methods based on the physiological and 
psychological development of students. 

A homemaking budget which provides for all instructional needs. 

Clearly defined goals which are understood and accepted by adminis- 

trators, teachers, parents, and students. 


CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Published by The American Home Economics Association 


1600 TwentTietH Street, N.W., Wasuincton 9, D.C. 1953. 
Price $2.50 


This is a packet of booklets, leaflets, and posters, which has been written 
by graduate home economists for use in vocational guidance classes. Train- 
ing and qualifications of applicants and descriptions of jobs within a special 
field are carefully outlined and well illustrated. The packet contains the 
following materials, which may be ordered separately : 
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A Better Beginning. 1953. 

Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Business. 1954. 

Fascinating Careers Waiting for Girls in Public Health and Social W el- 
fare. 1951. 

For Y ou—A Career in Home Economics. 1948, 

Home Economics—A Career Dedicated to Better Living. 1952. 

Home Economics Career Wheel. Revised 1952. 

Opportunities in Home Economics. 1949. 

Teach Home Economics—A Career with a Future. 1953. 

Your Career as a Home Economist Who Works with Children, Y outh, and 
Families. 1951. 

Your Career in Home Economics Research. 1948. 


In order to keep the Career Packet up-to-date, and to receive all official 
publications, except the Journal, as soon as they are off the press, the 
AHEA (address above) offers a “Publications Subscription Plan” at the 
price of $1.75 a year. A free list of publications is available on request. 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 


The homemaking teacher must know the facts and their practical ap- 
plication in the areas of child care and family relations, clothing and tex- 
tiles, foods and nutrition, health and home nursing, and housing and man- 
agement. Research is making terrific strides in each of these areas. Pro- 
fessional magazines have come to the aid of the otherwise frustrated 
teacher through special departments which give brief and up-to-date in- 
formation. 

Following is a list of magazines and their special “digest” departments. 


Forecast for Home Economists. Subscription price $4.00 a year. 6 East 

39 Street, New York 16, New York. 

“Forecast Clearing House’’—descriptions of new commercial products. 

“New Books’’—very brief annotations. 

“Putting My Department Across’”’—an exchange of ideas that worked 
in a classroom. (The magazine pays $5.00 for each published 
letter ). 

“Coupon Service Section.” 


Journal of Home Economics. Subscription price $6.00 a year. Published 
by the American Home Economics Association. 1600 Twentieth Street 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

“Washington News”-—a report on AHEA business, national legisla- 
tion affecting homes and families, participation of AHEA in na- 
tional and international affairs. 

“In Short” —reports of research, workshops, conferences. 

“HNHE Reporting’”—briefs of current research findings by the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
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“Abstracts” —reviews of pertinent magazine articles related to each 
special area of home economics. 

“New Books’’—reviews of new test and reference books. 

“From the Editor’s Mail”—reviews of new pamphlets and booklets. 

“Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors.”’ 


Practical Home Economics. Subscription price $3.00 per year. 33 West 

42 Street, New York 36, New York. 

“Thimble Talk’”’—hints on sewing techniques. 

“Fashions and Textiles’—news briefs on fabric legislation, fashion 
trends, new textiles—care and use, publications. 

“Foods and Nutrition” —significant research, new products, commer- 
cial and government publications. 

“Trends”—abstracts from good speeches and articles. 

“Audio Visual” —annotated list of new films. 

“New Books”—brief reviews. 

“Teaching Aids Section’’—coupon service for ordering teaching aids. 

“Laundry Tips’”—new products and methods in home laundry. 

“Ideas” —an exchange department of ideas that worked. (The maga- 
zine invites contributions, with pictures if possible, and pays on ac- 
ceptance of a story.) 


What's New in Home Economics. Subscription price $4.00 per year. 919 

N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 

“News About New Products’”—descriptions often illustrated. 

“What's News”—home economists in the news, and events of interest 
to home economists. 

“Book Reviews” —brief descriptions. 

“Food in the News” —review of new research reports. 

“Coupon Service Section”—order blanks for free and inexpensive edu- 
cational materials. 

“Household Equipment Handbook’’—a magazine supplement published 

each April. 





Pupil Viewpoint About School Relations 


and Recreation ‘ 


By CHARLES C. WILLIAMS, JR. 





The importance of interpersonal relationships and the social pro- 
gram in the secondary schools has been increasingly recognized. The 
testimony of a group of pupils in Clovis Union High School, Clovis, 
California is reported upon by Mr. Williams who is a teacher of social 
studies in the school. This study was undertaken by Mr. Williams in 
his desire “to fit the curriculum of the social studies to the needs of 
my pupils.” He received the degree of M.S. of Ed. from University 
of Southern California in 1951. 





A desirable educational program today is neither limited by the covers 
of the textbook, nor bounded by the walls of the schoolroom. School re- 
lationships between pupils and teacher and among pupils, both inside and 
outside the classroom, exert a forceful influence upon the social value of 
education. School parties and extracurricular activities play an important 
role in rounding out the curriculum of the modern high school. 

The pupils themselves substantiated these statements in a survey con- 
ducted in the seven freshmen social science classes at Clovis Union High 
School, a large rural high school near Fresno, California. Included in the 
study were 135 boys and 144 girls, whose median chronological age was 
fourteen years. The items of the questionnaire fell into two categories: 
school relations and recreation. 


ScHooL RELATIONS 


Difficulty in getting along with any of their teachers was reported by 
two-fifths of the boys and an equal number of the girls. One-half as many 
admitted any difficulty in getting along with other pupils. Two-thirds of 
the boys and one-half.of the girls stated that they had difficulty with some 
subjects. These explanations were offered: (1) that they did not know 
how to study; (2) that they could not concentrate ; and (3) that they had 
too much homework. One-half of the boys and two-thirds of the girls 
were ill at ease when speaking before the class. One-third of the entire 
group desired more opportunities to meet other students in class and at 
school. 

The data upon which the foregoing analysis has been based appear in 
Table I where the items about school relations are listed according to sex, 
number of times mentioned, and percentage. 
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TABLE I 


Items About School Relations According to Sex, Number of Times Mentioned, 
and Percentage 





Boys Girls 
Number Percent Number Percent 





Problem 
Some of my teachers and I don’t get along 22 28 
I am having difficulty in some of my subjects........... 85 63 80 
I don't get along with some pupils 20 26 
I don’t know how to study 14 19 
I don’t know how to concentrate; my mind wanders... 3 24 39 
I have too much home work 25 44 
My school work doesn’t interest me 8 6 
I have trouble speaking before class and superiors....... 51 95 
Seniors are overbearing to us................. ietdeden 26 13 
Some students act superior to us 36 58 
We need better chance to meet students in class and in 





36 57 








Many of the students seemed to feel that if they were better acquainted 
with their teachers and with other students, it would be easier for them 
to solve their problems in school relations. One-fifth of both the boys and 
girls agreed that they had received some assistance with these problems in 
their classes; one-fifth of the girls in their school clubs; and one-fifth of 
the boys and one-third of the girls from other students. 

However, they were dissatisfied with what had been accomplished at 
school and suggested that it would be possible for them to receive much 


more help in solving these problems if more opportunities were provided 
for them to get to know each other in general assemblies, at parties, in 
clubs, and during social hours. 

A number of suggestions were offered by the pupils to improve the 
relations of students with students and with teachers. In the language of 
the pupils they were: 


1. Our teachers should be more friendly with their pupils. 

2. Teachers should give more advice to pupils that need help. 

3. Student and teacher should get together and talk about themselves for 
better acquaintanceship. 

4. We should have parties and talk about ourselves and introduce our- 
selves. 
The student body should have more assemblies so that we can get 
together and really know our student body. 
Pupils should get together more often and have closer relationship 
between classes and students. 
Teachers and pupils should try to get along and not just say so. 
We need to know the teachers better. 
Teachers should try to understand the pupils better—not try to make 
them feel no bigger than grasshoppers. 
Teachers should give extra help to those behind in their work. 
Pupils should not make fun of those who do not dress well. 
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When teachers see pupils standing alone, they should try to help in- 
terest them in somebody. 
Freshmen should take part in assemblies. 
The entire faculty should be invited to all dinners and banquets for 
better and closer relationship with students. 
Different classes should put on social hours. 
We don’t have enough clubs where pupils can meet together. 
The teachers should let pupils express their own ideas. 
Students should be allowed more independence in classes, discuss more 
problems with them, help in class. 
Teachers should not use pupils as guinea pigs and pick on students. 
. Some pupils should act nicer to other pupils. 
21. There should be more parties for freshmen and juniors. 
Briefly, it seemed to be the consensus of opinion among the students 
in this survey that teacher-student relations could be improved if: 

Teachers would be more friendly. 
Teachers would give advice. 
Teachers and students would get better acquainted. 
Teachers would try to understand pupils. 
Teachers would give extra help. 
Teachers would let the pupils express their own ideas and discuss 
problems with them. 


RECREATION 


The majority of the freshmen who co-operated in this survey were 


satisfied with the good times they had and only a few believed their folks 
were too strict about the number of evenings they could go out or the 
time when they must return home. The majority enjoyed the school par- 
ties, although one-third of the group wished they could do something be- 
sides dancing at them. One-fourth stated that they had not as much time 
to visit their friends as they would have liked and some of those who 
worked after school regretted that their jobs limited their time for recre- 
ation. A few admitted that their social life interfered with their studies. 

Table II presents the data upon which the above statements were based. 
The items in the survey about recreation were tabulated by sex, according 
to number of times mentioned, and by percentage. 

The fifteen preferred recreations of both boys and girls are shown in 
Table III. They are grouped according to sex, number of mentions, and 
percentage. With the girls, movies and listening to the radio were almost 
equally popular. While the movies heads the list for the boys, hunting, 
fishing, sports, swimming and baseball were more popular than listening 
to the radio. 

The school was given credit for assisting one-half of both the boys and 
the girls to solve their recreational problems. One-fourth of the boys and 
one-third of the girls were helped by attending school parties ; one-fourth 
of the girls by membership in school clubs ; one-fourth of the boys by tak- 
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TABLE II 
Items About Recreation According to Sex, Number of Times Mentioned, 
and Percentage 





Boys Girls 
Problem Number Percent Number Percent 


My job and school work cut my recreation too short 21 24 16 
I don’t have enough time to visit friends 24 32 22 
I wish we could do something besides dancing at parties. . 39 51 35 

21 60 41 

10 21 14 
I like our school parties 65 101 70 
I do not like our school parties 13 19 13 
I have plenty of good times ........-..00ceeeeeeeeeeeee 64 102 70 
I do not have plenty of good times 14 21 14 
I have too much social life—my studies lag 8 7 4 





TABLE III 


Preferred Recreations According to Sex, Number of Mentions, 
and Percentage 








Recreation Number Percent Recreation Number Percent 


Movies 70 Radio 79 
Hunting 69 Movies 75 
Fishing 64 Dancing 67 
Sports 61 Swimming 66 
Swimming 61 Sewing 45 
Baseball 53 Shows 43 

48 41 
Motor sports 45 Basketball 40 
Football 45 Football 38 
Basketball 44 Walking 36 
Shows 41 Sports 35 
Skating 41 Boys 34 
School parties 39 Collecting records 31 
Girls 39 Drawing 27 
Model cars 38 26 








ing part in school athletics; and one-eighth of the boys and two-fifths of 
the girls by going to class. 

Some of the specific suggestions which they gave for help with recre- 
ational problems are reported in their own words. 


1. We should have more school recreation in which the whole school 
participates. It would improve our personalities. 
We need more parties in order to get better acquainted. 
The Freshmen parties do not last long enough—can’t get outside the 
stuffy room. 
Kids should be more friendly—make students feel at home. 
Freshmen should have more activities. 
Should have more jitter-bugging, folk dancing, Charleston, etc. 
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Should have dancing lessons at noon. 

Should have skating parties in the gym. 

School should have more dances. 

School shouldn’t have dances but something else in which we all could 
participate. 

School parties should be sponsored by several teachers so that they 
do not go wild. 


In general, there was an expressed desire on the part of these freshmen 
to have more entertainment sponsored by the school: dances, skating 
parties, and other types of recreation in which the entire school could 
participate. They seemed eager to be more friendly and to become better 
acquainted with each other. 


SUMMARY 


Many of the problems in the categories of school relationships and 
recreation reported in this survey were of a personal nature. The former 
were caused by unsatisfactory relationships between pupils and teachers 
or among pupils. The latter developed from too few school parties and 
social contacts. 

Remedies or solutions suggested by the pupils were: (1) getting bet- 
ter acquainted with their teachers and other pupils through school clubs, 
parties and sports; (2) learning to understand each other better by ex- 
pressing their opinions in class discussions; and (3) by becoming more 
friendly. 


Thus these students believed that through association with others they 
would learn to feel at ease in a group and to express themselves readily 
thereby improving their personalities. 





FINAL DELINQUENCY DATA FOR 1953 


With 1953 data now all in from the juvenile courts that usually report their delinquency 
cases each year to the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau figures that nationwide, there was a 
13 percent rise in delinquency cases from 1952 to 1953, The 1948-to-1953 increase is put 
at 45 percent, 1948 being the year delinquency began its current upward course. The Bureau 
estimates that at least 435,000 children were brought to juvenile courts in 1953 because of 
delinquent behavior. 

While youth delinquency is on the rise in the United States, it is dropping in Great 
Britain. Arrests of young mischiefmakers and criminals there were 14 percent lower in 
1953 than in 1952. Britain takes a tough attitude toward youngsters; even flogging is legal 
in at least one municipality. 


—Phi Delta Kappan, December 1954 





Symposium on Current Theory and Practice in the 
Grouping of Pupils in Secondary Schools 


Introduction 


The authors of the following articles worked independently in prepar- 
ing these different viewpoints on the grouping of pupils. No attempt was 
made to secure contributors who would represent a particular philosophy of 
education. A sincere effort was made to select those whose work in the 
field is recognized and respected by their peers and associates. The articles 
present the viewpoints of those in administration, classroom, teacher train- 
ing institutions, and the home. An analysis of the points of agreement and 
difference and of the opinions presented has been left to the reader. 

Acknowledgment is hereby gratefully expressed to the contributors who 
donated their time and efforts in bringing to the profession their experi- 
ences and viewpoints related to the grouping of pupils. 

Special recognition and appreciation goes to L. E. Vredevoe, Professor 
of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, who has been respon- 
sible for co-ordinating the symposium and for contributing one of the 
articles. 


Why Homogeneous Grouping 


By MAY SEAGOE GOWAN* 


In the past thirty years we have done an about-face on the question of 
grouping pupils. In the 1920's “grouping” meant an attempt to recognize 
individual differences in spite of large classes and a fixed curriculum. Then, 
with the rising interest in the welfare state and our fear of fascism, “group- 
ing’’ came to be identified with something undemocratic, akin to segre- 
gation and stratification. Now, with a growing awareness that the in- 
dividual is being lost in the modern social order (6) the pendulum is swing- 
ing back toward a middle position. This is the way social change takes 
place. 


Two Sources of Confusion 


Much of the confusion in our thinking about this problem arises from 
failure to define terms clearly. “Grouping”? may mean assignment to 
school, or special class, to grade level, to parallel sections in the same grade, 
or to sub-divisions of the teacher’s class. Quite different meanings follow 
each interpretation. In this article let us assume we have a heterogeneous 
school, serving all the children of a specific school district. Let us also 
assume that the able teacher will have learned to break her class into sub- 
ordinate groups on the basis of skill or interest or group structure, as the 


* Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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need of the specific activity may indicate. For us, then, ‘“grouping’’ means 
assignment of pupils to special classes, to grade level, and to parallel sec- 
tions of the same grace. 

The second source of confusion lies in our definition of ‘“homoge- 
neous.” Because intelligence tests placed new emphasis on individual dif- 
ferences, homogeneous grouping, on the basis of mental age or some var- 
iant such as expectancy age, was extensively used for a time. We have 
now moved away from that criterion to others. We have not at any point, 
however, given up such forms of homogeneous grouping as school groups 
serving particular districts and age groups as subdivisions into grades. We 
have courses of study for college preparatory students and for pre-business 
groups, electives limited to those with particular backgrounds and particu- 
lar talents, and athletic teams selected on the basis of size or strength or 
proficiency in a given skill. We have special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded, for those with speech handicaps, and for those with serious aca- 
demic disabilities. Here, we consider grouping on the basis of mental age 
as only one of many different forms of homogeneous grouping, one which 
may have a value in only certain kinds of situations. We define ‘““homoge- 
neous’ in. the broader sense of a group which is essentially alike. 


Research 


Most of the significant research lies in the period before 1935 (5). By 
that time we knew that ability grouping may make it possible for the teacher 
to do better work, but that it by no means assures that better average 
achievement will follow. Since that time the literature consists mainly of 
anecdotes collected from experience and marshaled to show that ‘‘ Homoge- 
neous grouping is heaven-sent,” or “Homogeneous grouping is hell-bent.” 
There have been, in addition, a number of analytical articles by authors of 
wide reputation (2, 3, 4,7, 10). Experimental studies are rare (1, 8). In 
general, homogeneous grouping is criticized if it is based solely on mental 
ability or achievement, the argument being that such grouping is too re- 
stricted and has adverse social correlates. The attitude toward homoge- 
neous grouping based on a broader interpretation of the activity undertaken 
is much more favorable. 

Let us see whether we can argue on four basic principles. 


1. Homogeneous grouping is already an integral part of school practice. 
Grouping on the basis of age and degree of maturity has been the pattern 
throughout the history of our schools. Our recent attempts to assess 
mental, social, emotional or other forms of maturity are only modifications 
of the age criterion, not a moving away from it. 

Homogeneous grouping becomes increasingly important as the pupil 
grows older. When he enters elementary school his interests are relatively 
fluid, and we assume he has no experience in the academic skills we expect 
to teach. When he reaches the high school his interests have become spe- 
cialized and channeled, and the skills, we like to assume, are more specific. 
He may want to go into a vocation that demands college preparation, a 
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foreign language and more mathematics, and for him, relatively high 
mastery of English and arithmetic, and ability of a verbal and numerical- 
spacial sort. He may want to become a mechanic, and hence need knowl- 
edge of materials and spatial and manipulative ability. In any case, the 
very fact that he is more mature means that we examine his background 
for a given activity with a more critical eye, and make sure that he has 
the right background to go ahead. 

2. Homogeneous grouping is democratic. This is the area where most 
of the argument occurs. We say that we do not wish to form status groups, 
that we have to learn to live with all kinds of people, and must to develop 
leadership and followership in all kinds of people. With all of this we agree. 
We differ, however, on the assumption that the heterogeneous group in the 
classroom is the way to achieve all these values. 

First of all, let us see what kinds of groups represent the normal life 
situation. The family group is a relatively close one in terms of similarity 
of interest and ability. The friendship group is composed of people of 
approximately the same age, intelligence (the correlation is about .50), 
and socio-economic background (correlation about .25), and interests. 
The usual working group consists of people of similar abilities and much 
common training. As Shaw puts it, you seldom see the same people at the 
race track and at the opera. As adults our face-to-face contacts are with 
family, working, and interest groups which are relatively homogeneous. 
Our relationships to heterogeneous groups are peripheral. 

The school should be, then, a natural extension of what we find in the 
face-to-face situation in life. The school should represent the heterogen- 
eous community, with many different kinds of special classes and many 
activities to meet varying interests. There should be much contact between 
such groups, not only on the playground and in assembly activities, but 
also much interchange between classes. The classroom group, however, 
should be homogeneous in interest, ability and function. 

The homogeneous group is actually the only kind of group within which 
the student can at first learn the democratic process. Space will not permit 
a full development of the point of view of Sullivan (9). Essentially he 
holds that the child develops a social consciousness only through the process 
of identification, first with mother, later with other adults, later with 
children similar to him, later with the face-to-face group of children with 
whom he has much in common, and still later with the peripheral and re- 
mote groups to which he transfers the face-to-face identification. To force 
the child to work closely with persons with whom he cannot identify is like 
asking a non-reader to start with reading Chaucer. He simply fails in 
learning social empathy and social skills. 

Most children can readily find an identification group within the class- 
room, since by definition they fall within the same middle range. Children 
at the extremes, however, whether genius or feebleminded or deviant in 
some other way, have a difficult problem. There are relatively a few who 
are enough like him for social identification to occur. The teacher cannot 
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compensate as she does in academic learning, for the child must learn social 
interaction from other children, and from children with whom he can 
identify emotionally. Special classes or clubs or “cluster-grouping” (in 
which a small group of deviants, such as very bright children, are placed 
together in an otherwise heterogeneous class) will serve the purpose, but 
some kind of peer group must be found if they are to develop socially. 

Homogeneous groups aid the development of leadership at every level 
of competence and in a wide variety of tasks. Leadership is a combination 
of ability to identify with and interpret the wishes of others with the de- 
mands of a particular situation. In a heterogeneous group, the able child 
has an advantage and will tend to emerge often as the “leader.” In a 
homogeneous group, children who have less skill have a chance to emerge 
as leaders. The student who found that the only time when she was not 
shy was when she was with girls more shy than she illustrates this process. 
A child will venture leadership only when the chance of being recognized 
is relatively great, i.e. in a true peer group. Group feeling and leadership 
emerge more easily in the homogeneous group. 

Whether homogeneous grouping leads to a feeling of status and to 
stratification is not a function of the grouping, but of how the teachers feel 
about it and how flexibly it is used. The pupil who is in a remedial group 
for reading may be on the football team, or a foreman in a course in auto 

‘mechanics. The pupil who gets high grades and edits the annual may be 
rejected for glee club and sports. If teachers recognize that each of us is 
in many different groups, some above and some below average depending 
upon the ability needed, and that belonging to a group is an indicator of 
difference but not superiority, there is no problem. If the coach sponsors 
the homeroom for the remedial class, there will be competition to get into 
that class. Status and stratification are products, not of the existence of 
groups, but of teachers’ attitudes toward them. (10) 

3. The form of homogeneous grouping should in each case be related 
to the specific learning task, We have already said that this will result in 
the child's being in many different groups, and moving from one to another 
as the work changes, hence preventing stratification. Using a grouping 
specific to the task also means that the instructional group will function 
still more smoothly. In art the beginning classes may be based on interest 
alone, but soon a process of self-selection aided by teacher encouragement 
or discouragement transforms them into classes based on talent in art. In 
the glee club, an audition eliminates those who cannot follow tone or 
rhythm. In algebra, those who have mastered arithmetic to the 8th grade 
level may well be separated from those who have not, and the curriculum 
re-styled for each group. In English and social studies, ability to read is 
so important that grouping may well be made on that basis. Hammock 
states these criteria particularly well (3). 

Whatever the criterion, it should be one that can be readily interpreted 
to teachers, pupils, and parents. That is one of the major troubles with 
grouping on the basis of mental age. It is possible to talk about reading 
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achievement, or even about average achievement level, but the word “in- 
telligence” is much more personal and more difficult to defend. The com- 
munality of function between an all-round achievement test and a group 
intelligence test at the secondary level is about 90 percent; they measure 
much the same thing for most people. But because achievement is more 
demonstrable and we can talk of it with much less emotion, groupings on 
the basis of general achievement or skill in reading are easier to use and 
accomplish much the same thing. If the criterion for grouping is clear and 
readily interpreted, and the individual is free to reach the criterion if he 
can, acceptance of grouping is easily gained. 

4. Homogeneous grouping makes possible greater learning. We have 
seen that it does not assure greater average gains in academic achievement, 
but this is only a small part of the picture. Its chief contribution may well 
be that it produces greater variability in achievement, permitting those at 
the extremes to work at more nearly their own maturity and ability levels. 
Its contribution to enrichment rather than to mastery of the standard cur- 
riculum has not been measured. The relief the teacher feels in being able 
to prepare more adequately for a few sub-groups in her class rather than 
superficially covering a much wider range has not been assessed. There is 
evidence that interest is greater in homogeneous groups (8) probably be- 
cause of the teacher’s ability to adjust material to the learner and because 
of the greater degree of identification between pupils. Contrary to the 
popular belief that a child feels a sense of failure if he is placed in a special 
group, the child who cannot do the work of a conventional group experi- 
ences failure every hour of every day, while in a special group with work 
adapted to his degree of maturity he is relieved of many such failure situa- 
tions. 

There is, of course, the feeling of many teachers that they and their 
pupils, no matter how retarded they may be, need the stimulus of watching 
the capable learner in the group. The argument is open to question, how- 
ever. Should the capable learner’s learning and stimulation be sacrificed 
to the welfare of the group? Will the child who cannot possibly reach his 
standard feel stimulated or merely discouraged in watching his more 
finished performance? Or is it that the teacher needs the companionship 
and encouragement of a student nearer her level of understanding, and a 
product that can be more handsomely displayed to visitors ? 

We have only begun to explore and evaluate the effects of homogeneous 
grouping. We need to extend research to the effects of grouping the 
achievement of the particularly able and the slow-learning child rather than 
the average child, to the richer learnings gained, to social development and 
the emergence of leadership, and to the mental health of children. Group 
averages tell us little about the effects of homogeneous grouping. 


Implications 


Now let us be very practical, and see what acceptance of these proposi- 
tions means for school practice. 
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The school should represent the community to the child. It should be 
relatively heterogeneous in every respect except that the age range is 
limited. It should assume greater importance in the education of the in- 
dividual through activities that cut across grades and sections, and include 
not only of the usual sport and student body activities but also of a wide 
variety of clubs and frequent inter-class visitation and co-operation. 

Special classes, often cutting across grade lines, should be formed for 
pupils who differ from the average so much that their academic needs can- 
not adequately be met without extensive individual planning by the teacher, 
and whose social needs require the presence of a true peer group. Classes 
for the severely mentally retarded, for those with serious physical handi- 
caps and for those whose skills in reading or other areas are far below 
normal. 

Special interest clubs cutting across grade lines and representing many 
specific interests should be provided, and be assumed to form a part of the 
life of every student. We do not mean social clubs, though they are im- 
portant. Instead, hobbies such as stamp collecting or jalopies, special 
functions such as play production or the school paper, and enrichment 
activities such as archaeological study or an inventors’ club all serve as 
points of focus. Clubs can do much to stimulate the interests of and pro- 
vide a peer group for the student who is especially able in some field. 

Grade levels should represent a rough degree of homogeneity in degree 
of maturity. Chronological age, physiological development, mental ability 
as judged by both intelligence and achievement tests, and apparent social 
maturity should all play a part in determining the grade to which the pupil 
is assigned. In the junior high school, adjustments can be made fairly 
easily ; in the senior high school it is more difficult. 

Sections should still further narrow the range of skill with which the 
teacher has to work in a particular subject. Here it is less important to 
follow a given pattern in the middle ability range than it is to see that the 
very able form a cluster in one relatively normal class, and the slow learning 
in another. Ideally, groups in English should be formed on the basis of 
achievement in reading and language arts, those in mathematics on the 
basis of arithmetic skill, those in special fields on the basis of prognostic 
tests and exploratory courses. Practically anyone who has juggled school 
programs knows that compromises are necessary. Perhaps the grouping 
that should dominate a given pupil’s program should be judged on the 
basis of what his greatest need is. If it is remedial reading, groupings in 
special activities may have to be sacrificed. If it is social development his 
friendship groups and free activity periods need special attention. 

Grouping within the class should be based on the learning activity of 
the particular moment, and varied as the activity changes. A given child 
will work with one group on spelling, with another on a dramatization, with 
another in a reading club. Each day and each period requires a different 
pattern of specific skill, hence infinite flexibility is important. 

In conclusion, we have tried to examine our thinking regarding homo- 
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geneous grouping. We have contended that, broadly interpreted, ho- 
mogeneous grouping in special class, grade, and section is democratic and 
desirable, and that there should be a continuous narrowing of the range of 
talent as we move from school to classroom group. Mental ability has a 
part in the formation of groups, but it is only one of a number of factors 
to be considered in the total design. 
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A Reading Specialist Considers the 
Grouping Problem 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT* 


Reading difficulties among secondary school students have been a head- 
ache of teachers for many years. Statements like “Why in the world can’t 
those elementary teachers do the job they are paid to do?” and “If they 
could read I could teach them history,” constitute familiar refrains. But 
blaming the elementary teacher or thinking that teaching history is separate 
from teaching reading overlooks the important fact that reading is a com- 
plex, developmental process, the teaching of which is the job of instructors 
on all educational levels. In recent years, the awareness of this truth has 
taken hold and special programs to alleviate the painful condition are gain- 
ing momentum. 

Grouping has become an expedient means whereby the secondary 
schools currently are attacking the problem. Since reading is an extremely 
complex process involving many sub-skills, and since students in the second- 
ary school vary tremendously in their abilities, it is extremely difficult to 
provide complete individualized inst: uction in today’s crowded classrooms. 
When classes grow smaller, however, and teachers become more proficient 
in giving individualized instruction in reading in all content fields, homoge- 
neous grouping will become less necessary. 

Until recently, major emphasis has been on the organization of remedial 
reading groups rather than developmental ones. Any consideration of 
grouping for reading improvement should include means whereby all 
faculty members can help all their students become better readers. The 
following grouping plans are suggestive of what can be done to foster an 
all-school reading program. 


Reading Groups within Subject Matter Classes 


The backbone of any developmental program involves the provision 
each subject matter teacher makes for improving the reading ability of his 
students. 

In order to do an intelligent job, the teacher must answer two questions : 
What reading skills are needed by my students if they are to read efficiently 
in this content field? How proficient are my students in these requisite 
skills? Textbook analysis will help answer the first question; the second 
can be answered by giving oral and silent reading tests on material drawn 
from required reading in the course. 

If the instructor, a science teacher, for example, feels that in reading 
science, students should be able to interpret graphs, follow directions, and 
remember related details, he constructs a pretest designed to check his stu- 
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dents’ proficiency in these basic reading skills. If he finds that six of his 
students are helpless when confronted with graphical materials, these are 
grouped for specific instruction along this line. Short periods during class 
can be set aside for this kind of drill. Sometimes, too, the teacher may 
assign superior readers to lend assistance to those who have a deficiency. 

Differentiated textbook assignments, as well as the use of supple- 
mentary reading material, are other group approaches which can be used 
by subject matter teachers to provide for the individual needs of students. 


Reading Groups within the English Class 


Although all faculty members lend support to a developmental reading 
program, the prime responsibility for teaching basic reading skills is most 
often assumed by the English teacher. The English teacher pays special 
attention to those reading skills that are essential in reading all types of 
subject matter. Information pertaining to these skills is gleaned from 
standardized tests. Often a file of self-corrective exercises are on hand to 
help students develop their reading abilities. Grouping within the class is 
common practice and proves very helpful in meeting the needs of students 
who show similarities in their deficiencies. 


Reading Groups within the Homeroom 


Sometimes developmental reading instruction is the prime responsibility 
of the homeroom teacher. When this is the case, the program functions 
similarly to that carried out by the English teacher. The homeroom teacher 
places emphasis on basic reading skills but is dependent on the concerted 
efforts of all subject matter teachers in the school for a well-rounded de- 
velopmental program. 


Reading Clubs 


Reading clubs are valuable in any developmental reading program since 
they attract superior readers as well as poor ones. These clubs should have 
a president to conduct meetings; a secretary and a committee to help in 
planning of programs. The secretary posts meeting dates. Books are dis- 
cussed, choice selections are read by members of the group, and when the 
opportunity presents itself, guest lecturers are brought in. 

Usually, students are earmarked for remedial reading groups when 
they read one year or more below their actual grade placement. This is a 
serious mistake. The need for remedial group work should be determined 
by the degree of discrepancy between the student’s reading age and mental 
age—the latter being determined by a performance test. Poor readers who 
are measuring up to their expectancy levels should not be placed in remedial 
reading sections. Those who are functioning a year or more below their 
potentials may be given help in one of the following ways : 


Remedial Reading Rooms 


Small groups of poor readers who have been released from their Eng- 
lish classes or, less desirably, deprived of a study period, come to the 
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remedial reading room. The remedial teacher has at her command all the 
records, equipment, and specific materials she needs to help these students. 
The room is well lighted, attractively furnished, and has an I-dare-you-not- 
to-enjoy-yourself atmosphere. As soon as a student demonstrates the abil- 
ity to achieve on his capacity level, he is excused from remedial work. 


Remedial Reading by the Classroom Teacher 


Sometimes an enterprising teacher (usually an English teacher) puts 
forth special effort to provide remedial instruction for students in her class. 
She may devote special attention to this group during the English period. 
She manages this by preoccupying the rest of the class with work not re- 
quiring her immediate supervision. She may prescribe practice exercises to 
help poor readers overcome their difficulties. And in some instances, she 
successfully employs student helpers. 


Special English Groups 


Those students who would gain little from the content of the regular 
English class are sometimes placed in a special English class. The major 
emphasis in such a class is reading improvement. These classes bear credit 
and are taken in lieu of the regular English. Because these classes bear 
graduation credit they do not constitute an additional burden for the stu- 
dent. 


Low I.Q. Groups 


Students whose reading difficulty stems chiefly from a limited intel- 
lectual endowment should be differentiated from remedial cases. In gen- 
eral, their needs are met in a developmental program. When they are 
functioning considerably below their expectancy levels, however, they may 
receive remedial attention. 


Reading Clinics 


When remedial cases are particularly complicated and fail to respond 
to the ordinary remedial program, the reading clinic can offer valuable as- 
sistance. The clinic is staffed with specialists who are expert in diagnosing 
the nature of the student’s disability and prescribing suitable treatment. 
Remedial instruction is often a part of a clinic’s service. When this is so, 
work is carried on individually or in small groups. 

Successful group work in reading is predicated on meeting the needs 
of individual students. It is necessary, therefore, that groups be kept rela- 
tively small and free from stigma. Proper methodology is important, too. 
But most basic to a program’s success is the personality of the teacher. He 
must be the kind of person who can meet students’ needs for recognition 
and their desire for self-worth. The teacher who is sympathetic, under- 
standing, and encouraging, the teacher who can instill confidence in stu- 
dents and provide them with incentives for self-improvement, will experi- 
ence success with any or all kinds of reading groups. 
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And finally, we face the inevitable question. Do remedial and develop- 
mental reading programs based on group work pay dividends? The answer 
is definitely in the affirmative. The literature is replete with studies show- 
ing that secondary school students make gratifying improvement in read- 
ing through group instruction. 
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NEW BULLETIN ON ADOLESCENTS 


Upcoming best seller: The Children’s Bureau, it seems, has done it again. Its latest 
bulletin, “The Adolescent in Your Family,” is as well written and constructed as its earlier 
bulletins in the same series, beginning with “Prenatal Care.” (“Infant Care” is the Govern- 
ment’s best seller of all time.) 

“The Adolescent in Your Family” is rich with the findings of psychiatrists and sociolo- 
gists. Among its better chapters are “What Roles Are Boys and Girl Expected to Play?” and 
“Emotions in Adolescents.” 

(The bulletin may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 25 cents per copy.) 





Grouping of Secondary School Pupils 


By L. E. VREDEVOE* 


How an administrator, faculty, or classroom teacher answers the ques- 
tion of grouping may depend upon expediency, tradition, study of the ques- 
tion, or facilities available. Visits to more than six hundred secondary 
schools’ reveal a mosaic pattern of practices. Some faculties profess one 
philosophy but represent another in practice. The visitors were informed 
by the supervisor in one school, “We have solved the problem by letting 
each teacher do as he pleases.” This is rather frank and startling, but was 
more correct according to the practice found than answers given in several 
schools. If one were to list in the order of frequency that which determined 
the method of grouping, according to observations, data and staff opinions 
in four hundred of the schools visited, they would be listed as follows: 


Available teaching personnel and facilities 

Tradition and local social pattern 

Philosophy of school and study groups 

Combination of factors with no reliable reason 
or causes predominating 


The remainder of the schools visited were not included because of lack 
of time or opportunity to interview teachers about their procedures or 
observe the practices. It is significant that one hundred and four (104) had 
changed from an attempt at homogeneous grouping in general education 
courses to heterogeneity in these classes. The awareness of the problem is 
evidenced by the questions usually raised by those interviewed such as, 
‘What is the answer?” “Where can I find materials?” “What should we 
be doing ?” 

Seven hundred and eighty-two prospective secondary school teachers 
were asked the question, “Which method of grouping secondary school 
pupils would you recommend for work in English and social studies?” 
( These are the general, core, or required courses found in most schools. ) 
Four hundred twenty-eight indicated homogeneous, two hundred six het- 
erogeneous and the others were not certain. It must be kept in mind that 
this group had been influenced in part by their secondary school and col- 
lege experience. Two hundred and forty-one of those questioned were 
English or social studies majors. This group was almost equally divided 
in their answers. All of the seven hundred and eighty-two teaching can- 
didates were being graduated from two of our larger universities. A ma- 
jority (502) had attended large high schools with enrollments of over 
five hundred students. 


* Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
1 Schools were located in four midwestern and western states and include large, small, 
public, private, urban and rural types. 
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These observations in the schools visited and reports of prospective 
teaching candidates are not presented as scientific evidence or statistical 
data. They are valuable as an indication of the difference of opinion of 
those who are teaching, those who are planning to teach, and practices 
found in schools. 

As in much of our educational planning and philosophy, wide dif- 
ferences in interpretations of the terms “homogeneous” and “heterogen- 
eous” were found. There was general agreement that the first term refers 
to “likes” and the latter to “unlikes.” This immediately raised the ques- 
tion “likes or unlikes in what?” Here is where groups and individuals 
differed. Anyone visiting a class which is supposed to be grouped homoge- 
neously recognizes immediately that the term refers to the one or two fac- 
tors which were used as a basis for selection. It is clearly evident that one 
cannot find any group of individuals which is homogeneous in all char- 
acteristics and abilities. So at best those subscribing to the theory of 
homogeneity in grouping pupils seek it only in one or two factors: usually 
intelligence or reading ability. Using either or both of these or any other 
factor still leaves hetreogeneity in all the other characteristics. Some of 
the teachers who were (supposedly) teaching a homogeneous group were 
complaining about the individual differences. The use of intelligence 
scores, reading scores, or grades immediately raises the question about the 
validity of the instrument of measurement. Time is also a factor. “Are 
those with an intelligence percentile rank of 90 in the month of May 
grouped homogeneously when grouped together in September?’ When 
one analyzes the factors which can be measured or determined and which 
will be reliable he comes up with only one and that is chronological age. 
This can be measured in years, months, days, hours, minutes and seconds. 
Its changes can be accurately determined for all those remaining alive. All 
other factors are subject to change—small or great. How could one keep 
homogeneity in an adolescent group for one year relative to such factors as 
reading ability, mechanical ability, weight, height, strength, social ma- 
turity, general intelligence or skills? The best one could hope to do would 
be to get and keep a group within limits. Homogeneity can only be found 
as a constant factor in any group of secondary school pupils when the in- 
dividuals are related by age. This, teachers who favor homogeneity agree, 
would be the poorest one to use in grouping their pupils for learning. 

Any approach to solving the problems of group instruction and learn- 
ing by homogeneous grouping will very likely place emphasis upon the 
difficulty in forming such a group. At best, any so-called homogeneous 
group will be characterized more by heterogeneous factors and character- 
istics than homogeneous ones. The author has never found a truly homoge- 
neous group of adolescents in factor analysis other than age and grade. 
The best measuring instruments of reading, intelligence, social maturity 
and other factors only serve as indicators within a range. The question 
therefore becomes one of grouping pupils according to one or more of these 
factors which are subject to change by nature and nurture. 
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Every secondary school visited which emphasized heterogeneity had 
many classes which were formed by a common factor. Thus in a broader 
interpretation of the terms, every school has heterogeneous and homoge- 
neous groups. Those schools which did not subscribe to the principle of 
homogeneous grouping had classes like advanced algebra, chemistry, ad- 
vanced shop, stenography II or English IV. The common factor used in 
grouping these pupils were the prerequisites or aptitude tests. Three schools 
visited used aptitude testing as a means to determine who should be per- 
mitted to take certain courses although they were not subscribing (in 
theory) to any program of homogeneous grouping. 

A study of any secondary school will reveal that within the program 
are homogeneous groups which were selected on the basis of previous 
work taken ; interest, vocational plans, or aptitude. Even in such classes as 
English and social studies where an attempt was made to group pupils 
heterogeneously advanced classes were based on selection according to in- 
terest, need, or ability to do the work. 

Seven schools which were seeking to organize classes on a so-called 
homogeneous basis, ignored the principle when assigning pupils to physical 
education classes. No school has been found in which homogeneity or 
heterogeneity even on a factor analysis basis is consistently followed in 
practice. To do so would mean the regrouping of all groups for each class 
and activity period of the day. Time, personnel, and instruments do not 
provide this opportunity even for those who desire it. 

What classes, activities, and experiences provide greatest opportunities 
for the individual through homogeneous grouping? For an answer let us 
turn to the findings of research. A review of the literature reveals that 
much has been said but little done in any experimental research in the last 
twenty years. Research in the last twenty years has shifted the emphasis 
to the study of the individual rather than that of the group. The attempt to 
adjust the program to the individual resulted in grouping on the basis of 
several factors other than intelligence. The measurement for determining 
the degree of the different factors differed widely and could well be ques- 
tioned. The popularity of the practices of grouping on a multiple factor 
basis is revealed by a survey of practices by Harold G. Shane. Writing in 
The Nations Schools of May 1949, Shane reported that according to a 
survey 39 percent of educators classify pupils according to a composite 
method which include such factors as intelligence, achievement, maturity, 
social adjustment and chronological age. Only 11 percent according to 
ability, 18 percent upon social adjustment and maturity, and the remain- 
ing 32 percent upon chronological age. 

A review of experiments prior to 1930 reveals that they were limited 
in scope and were concerned with secondary teaching in the areas of Eng- 
lish, Latin, algebra, geometry, ancient history. The basis for grouping in 
all the experiments between 1920-30 was the Intelligence Quotient. In 
two of these experiments, school marks or chronological age were used in 
addition to the Intelligence Quotient. 
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The results of most of these experiments indicate that there was some 
advantage to the slower and brighter pupils but little for the average pupils 
with respect to grades and achievement. There is no research which in- 
dicates that homogeneous grouping benefits all pupils in all subjects of 
the secondary schools. Most of the experiments were concerned with 
English, mathematics, history, or language. Practically nothing is to be 
found relating to experimental research in science, health and physical 
education, fine arts, practical arts, and other areas of studies. Many studies 
or so called experiments failed to provide a control group and conditions 
which made the results reliable. 

Thus, visits to schools, interviews with teachers, review of the litera- 
ture in the field of research fail to give a conclusive answer to the question 
of grouping in the secondary school. It is safe to say that at best any 
answer is one based upon philosophy, administrative and teaching experi- 
ence, or conjecture rather than research. 

In summary the following conclusions are presented for review by 
those interested. 


1. General practice in secondary schools reveals attempts at both homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous methods of grouping in every school. 

2. The many variables involved make it almost impossible to have a 
truly homogeneous group. 

3. Factors used for homogeneous groupings vary and change among 
individuals within the group. 

4. Certain classes automatically provide more homogeneity than others 
such as trigonometry, foreign language, chemistry, and stenography. 

5. Recognition of the heterogeneity of a class should result in provi- 
sion of grouping within the group—the task should be within the grasp of 
every pupil in the class but he should be required to stand on tip toe to 
reach it. 

6. Experimental research is needed before any definite conclusions 
should be drawn relative to the value of either one method or the other in 
any secondary school class, activity, or experience. 

7. Intruments for measuring the factors to be used in determining the 
selection for the group should be carefully checked for reliability and 
validity. 

8. The best type of grouping will provide for the development of com- 
petence in the skills; the socialization of the individual; and time sense of 
values. 


Sins of commission and omission as a result of methods of our group- 
ing pupils will be present until we more clearly evaluate what we are 
doing—why we are doing it—and how well we are succeeding. An answer 
to these three questions should give us a better understanding of what our 
grouping seeks to achieve. 
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Grouping Based on High Interest vs. 
General Ability: A Senior High School 
Teacher's Viewpoint 

By ARNOLD L. LAZARUS* 


Readers of the article, “Smart English Class” (Life, May 11, 1953), 
naturally assumed that this class had been selected for ability—i.e., “high 
1.Q.'s.” While this teacher is grateful for Life’s recognition, he would like 
other teachers to know that Life’s enthusiastic description of the class as 
“smart” really meant “creatively productive” and that this particular class 
was not assembled on the basis of high general ability. These sophomores 
were selected because of specialized (language arts) interest. 

We had invited all incoming sophmores who enjoyed reading and ex- 
pressing themselves (in writing) to enroll in a special class—“*XL.” We 
had announced the course as “stiff, concentrated reading and writing”—in 
other words, enriched and accelerated. As we had suspected, only twenty- 
eight of over three hundred sophomores volunteered. Of these, eight 
dropped out the first day that the majority voted to read voraciously from 
a select list, do weekly research on a term project, write at least one paper 
(prose or verse) each week, and record daily in their journals their re- 
actions (prose or verse) to public and school issues, people, places, books, 
radio-TV, and theatre-arts productions.’ 

Of course, among these youngsters, who really loved to read and to 
write, we did get specialized ability. Even so, they were of average gen- 
eral intelligence, with a median I.Q. of 104. At this same school, at this 
time, we had scores of sophomores in the 120’s and 130’s (and a few in 
the 140’s) who did not elect this course because—among other reasons— 
they were more interested (as they had every right to be) in things scien- 
tific and mathematical. 

The semester after the Life accolade, we limited enrollment in Eng- 
lish XL to twenty in order to make it possible for the teacher to read all the 
papers, give individual direction, and at the same time teach four other 
(much larger) classes as well as perform other duties and assignments. 

ut this time we (teachers, counselors, and Life-inspired parents) 
“steered” into this course pupils of high general ability regardless of spe- 
cialized interest. The I.Q.’s now ranged from-110 to 150, with a median 
of 120. 

As much as was humanly possible’ we retained the same course con- 

* Teacher of English, Santa Monica High School. 

1 See, for further details, “English XL,” The English Journal, February, 1954. 


2 But see David G. Ryans’ “Teacher Characteristics,” Educational Record, October, 
1953. 
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tent, objectives, and techniques. But this high /.Q. group just did not do so 
well on the end-of-semester achievement tests and did not produce the 
creative writing in quantity and quality as did the high interest group. 

With so many subtle factors involved it would be folly to claim too 
definitive a dichotomy between the two groups. Undoubtedly both classes 
contained a few pupils of both high ability and interest. The accompany- 
ing Table of Comparative Achievements, therefore, should be regarded as 
only roughly significant. 

Our table records only a few of the more or less objectively measur- 
able pupil achievements and products. But what about quality? A whole 
book would have to be written—one like Hugh Mearns’—to substantiate 
with actual specimens, more subjective evaluations * 
world needs engineers as well as writers, one does not look to the former, 
as a general rule, for production of liierary masterpieces. By any defni- 
tions of “imagination” and “critical judgment” (operational or otherwise ) 
the essays and the journal-entries of the high 1.Q. group just did not 
measure up to those of the high interest group. 

Homogeneous grouping by interesis, it seems to me, is one of the 
sounder teaching-learning situations in language arts on the sec uuary 
level. But my experimental groupings of entire classes °< >anta Monica 
High School are comparatively recent. For sev~.ai years prior, in Cali- 
fornia secondary schools, I conducted b:" uage arts experiences in the more 
usual heterogeneous classes. Within these heterogeneous classes, however, 
it seemed to me sound to sake educative capital out of small homogeneous 
groups organized on the basis of interest. 

Elem cutary teachers have used this system for a long time in the area 
of reading, but based on ability and achie ‘ement. Let me give one example 
of how ‘his technique can be adapted on the secondary level, to students’ 
reading \nterests. Let me describe a teclmique which friendly colleagues 
have called my “three ring circus.” 

The innermost central core embraces the basic needs as well as interests 
of the entire heterogeneous class. In ths circle, at regular intervals, a 
basic reader provides experily selected and edited text.* The second circle, 
rippling away from center, consists of small (three to four students) com- 
mittees, each of which has in common more specialized interests, usually 
avocationa). These groups read and di:cuss among themselves, later 
(through their chairman) share with othe: members of the class, weil se- 
lected hook. on sports, aviation, autos, jazi, science fiction etc." 

The outermost ring, finally, satisfies in dividual reading interests and 
tastes. One girl read Gone with the Wind at least twice, for example, and 
wished to explore esoterica of the Civil Wir era. Librarian and teacher 


- $~-< +t- ¢ 
Granted thai cue 


® Hugh Meirns’ classic Creative Youth (now out of print) appeared in 1926. 
4 Adventures in Literature series (Harcourt Brac: and Company), 
5 Lest anyor'e jump to the conclusion that such rea ling is too ephemeral, here, recently, 


were some of the authors: H. G. Wells, Sigmund Spa: th, Jacques Couteau, and Wolfgang 
Langewiesche. 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS OF Two TENTH GRADE 
ENGLISH CLASSES 





High I.Q. Group 


High Interest Group 
1.Q.’s (Otis scores ) * 








Ee ry eC 110 to 150 90 to 128 
ee ec ee 120.8 107.) 
See 55. 5 HR AX 120. 104, 
Standard Deviations ..... 9.0 {1.0 


A.C.E. Co-operative Tests 
( End of semester percentiles ) 


Mechanics of Expression 


OD 5 kd Wa htieh «Xn 05 72 to 99 90 to 99 
iF RS ee 88.9 92.9 
NE er 88. 94. 
i Standard Deviations ..... 8.0 2.2 
Effectiveness of Expression 
CT ce Shs wba'e doa s BAS 72 to 99 82 to 99 
RG 84.2 91.6 
Re de Ba Reig 85. 92. 
Standard Deviations ..... 9.1 6.2 
| Literary Appreciation 
IS « sa tn baindinss.s 4 72 to 99 83 to 99 
NS re ae 85.1 94.9 
| ae et aR al 94, 96. 
Standard Deviations ..... 8.6 4.0 





Directed Reading for Semester 
( Number of books each student read and reviewed ) 


ee ee Oto 33 13 to 34 
ENE AT wee ae 20.7 
INS cmchidditetatea » 14. 18. 


Creative Writing for September 
(Number of papers each student wrote, exclusive of term project 
and journal-entries ) 


NE 5 act ncdn ees cuBa Oto 16 8 to 20 
Pe eis [50s oes dis 8.2 14.8 
ee 555 SoHE vee e 8. 15. 





* The 120’s and above are represented by Stanford-Binet scores. 
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exercise helpful controls here. All the students review their readings orally 
and/or in writing Sut mostly on cumulative reacling records. 

There are too jew cases and too many variab!e factors here, of course, 
to justify any sweeping conclusions.’ We can only observe that to this 
particular teacher, under these particular circum. tances, interest-grouping 
seems to have afforded salutary results. Perhap., too, there is indicated, 
here, justification for further experimentation. 


REFERENCES DEALING Wi7u GROUPING 


1. E. W. Cooke, “Ability Grouping,” National Assertatioi: Seccauary 
School Principal But!letin, 36: 79-83 January 1952. 

2. J. C. Parker and D. 1. Russell, “Ways of Providing for Individual 
Differences,” Educational Leadership, 11: 168-74, December 1953. 

3. J. Rediger, “Shall We Group Students in Our High Schools?’ 
American School Board Journal, 123: 29-30, November 1951. 

4. D. G. Tarbet, “Grouping and Public Relations,’ High School Jour- 
nal, 36: 170-3, March 1953. 


® Chicago, Illinois: National Council, Teachers of English. 
* For variable factors peculiar to English classes see, further, Laura Cairnes’ “To Group 
or Not to Group,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XXV, Nos. 7 and 8, April and June, 1948. 





NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS TO BE HELD 
ON FEBRUARY 12, 1955 


The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and administered annually by Educa- 
tional Testing Service, will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the United States on 
Saturday, February 12, 1955. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may take the Common Examinations, which 
include tests in Professional Information, General Culture, English Expression, and Non- 
verbal Reasoning ; and one or two of nine Optional Examinations designed to demonstrate 
mastery of subject matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is attending, or the 
school system in which he is seeking employment, will advise him whether he should take 
the National Teacher Examinations and which of the Optional Examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information describing registration procedure and 
containing sample test questions may be obtained from college officials, school superintend- 
ents, or directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed applications, accompanied by proper 
examination fees, will be accepted by the ETS office during November and December, and 
in January so long as they are received before January 14, 1955. 





The Problem of Grouping in the Social 
Studies: A Junior High School 
Teacher’s Viewpoint 


By VIRGINIA C. BROWN* 


With the great resurgence of interest in the gifted pupil throughout the 
country in the last few years, the much debated question of homogeneous 
grouping on the basis of academic intelligence again poses a difficult prob- 
lem for the teacher of the social studies. In this basic area of training in 
human relations and social attitudes, the main objective is to create an 
embryonic society within the classroom. It is in such a climate that in- 
dividual pupils can learn to understand themselves, their environment, and 
their fellow classmates. As one author analyzes the problem, “The chief 
argument against homogeneous grouping is that it places the main, if not 
the exclusive emphasis of the school, on mastery of subject matter to the 
neglect of social and emotional development. In fact, such procedures have 
frequently produced undesirable attitudes and personality traits on the part 
of the pupils concerned, both those in the most able groups and those in the 
least able sections.” 

Mastery of facts alone, for which the bright mind is so well qualified 
is not our only task. In fact, not our main task. Rather, it is teaching the 
heritage of group attitudes; teaching apprentice citizens how to live and 
work together. Of course, high scholastic achievement and attainment of 
the basic skills for the very bright pupils is of real importance, but equally 
significant are attitudes which can be developed. Personal integrity, human 
sympathy, a sense of social responsibility, even a degree of sincere humility, 
in light of the gifts bestowed upon them, are all necessary to the gifted 
child. These attitudes seldom are direct products of book learning. They 
must come as the bright, the average, and the slower pupils work together 
in the common group. Attitudes so gained, learned early in life, at school, 
at home, and in the community, became emotional reaction patterns which 
often remain throughout life. 

In the twenties and the thirties throughout the country, homogeneous 
grouping on the basis of academic intelligence was the mode. Entire 
schools were grouped on the three track system, “X-Y-Z” plans, oppor- 
tunity rooms, and so forth. It was at this time that the famous “1.Q.” be- 
came established in professional thinking even in the social subjects. Some 
years later, however, it gradually occurred to teachers, administrators, and 


* Chairman, Social Studies and English Department, Emerson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 
1 Alexander and Saylor, Secondary Education, p. 217. 
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educational psychologists, that something was wrong with the plan. The 
supposed academic intelligence was too narrow a basis for grouping. It 
was realized that there were many other factors concerned with learning 
ability, such as maturity level, home background, interest patterns, and the 
like. Even yet, there is inclusive evidence as to the value of the homoge- 
neous group. In 1950, in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research* Mon- 
roe states : 


“The present status of ability grouping is: (a) Detroit was one of the 
large cities which introduced ability grouping as early as 1919; since 
that date Detroit has experimented with several variations of the plan; 
(6) the fetish about ability grouping which prevailed in educational 
circles between 1920 and 1935 has subsided; (c) no data have been 
gathered during the past 20 years to show the extent to which ability 
grouping is practiced in elementary schools in this country ; no research 
studies on ability grouping have been reported during the past 15 
years; (d) the interest of teachers and administrators has changed 
from the rather narrow issues involved in ability grouping to broader 
concerns for well-rounded development in which emotional, social, 
character, and personality development receive as much attention as 
scholastic development.” 


New factors are in the present educational scene. Increasing enroll- 
ments, the improvement in reading instruction, and the further develop- 
ment of tests and measurements have revived interest in grouping. Teach- 


ers and administrators are eager to adopt any measure which might solve 
the problem of teaching those of varying abilities. Yet, the dangers, at 
least in the social-type subject, are still real. They must not be ignored if 
we are to continue to teach pupils the social heritage of America and 
Western civilization. So, again, we should review the difficulties that will 
beset the social studies program of instruction should it fall under an 
indiscriminate plan of school-wide grouping. The following recent state- 
ment alerts us to several of the problems. 

“Grouping based entirely upon intelligence reflects an over-academic 
concept of education and an over-emphasis on the importance of acquiring 
competence in school subjects as against the all-around development of the 
person. The soundest grouping will be one in which the pupil works best 
because he has a sense of belongingness and status. Friendships, group 
receptivity, and a degree of social and physical maturity are quite as im- 
portant as intelligence and achievement.’”* 

Another current viewpoint from a high school principal admirably ex- 
presses the essence of the problem: 

“Why must we segregate them in school? In the realm of business and 
professions they will not be segregated but will work with each other. The 
accountant will work in the same office with the record keeper. Groups 


2Monroe, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1950, p. 378. 
8 Briggs-Leonard-Justman, Secondary Education, 1950, p. 162. 
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work together on different levels. Should we not prepare for this co-opera- 
tion which is inevitable ?’’* 

The realization that the gifted children of today will be the leaders in 
our society tomorrow should make us extremely skeptical about segrega- 
tion on the basis of brains alone. Feelings and emotions can be a factor 
too. We must not deprive the gifted of the opportunity to work with their 
fellow students. Neither must we deprive the average and slow learners 
of the stimulation of the bright. This realistic view is implicit in the 
statement: “Group training has been with us for years and when the 
efforts of the bright can be used to help along the less speedy a very de- 
sirable social situation is furthered.’” 

When we consider the educational history of grouping in the twenties 
and thirties, our new concepts in educational and social philosophy, and the 
known dangers of setting up an operating plan of grouping, we come spe- 
cifically to the question, Why group in the social studies classes? It is 
possible to take care of our individual differences in the social studies by 
more appropriate techniques. For one thing, enrichment may provide an 
effective answer. Not more tasks, quantitatively speaking, but different 
learning experiences for the bright, as Theron Freese states in Educational 
Leadership. Grouping is not the answer to meeting the challenge of the 
gifted child. The area of enrichment is the crux. Provide new and ex- 
tended experience and do not fall into the trap of thinking that enrich- 
ment means more of the same. Enrichment does not necessarily mean 
something added on top of the regular activities—actually it may mean 
substitution of activities where the child does not need regular work.’”* 
Or as we find in an article in the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, ‘In the last analysis, education is what a 
pupil teaches himself, not what a teacher gives him. The gifted therefore 
will not suffer.’”" Therefore, heterogeneous grouping in the ideal social 
studies class must not be underestimated as an excellent stimulus for 
genuine leadership. The situation can be similar to our adult society where 
brilliant men and women in the field of politics and industry obviously 
achieve satisfaction in their ability to guide their fellow-men. It is un- 
necessary for the bright to be irked or bored as is sometimes said in the 
heterogeneous group as there are opportunities unlimited for leadership 
and for numerous other creative enriching experiences. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way of providing for the bright pupil 
is through differentiated assignments. Dramatics, debating, original stories, 
and poems provide rich development. The school library opens a great area 
for intellectual adventure and learning. A good library supplies the op- 
portunity for extensive reading and a stimulus to improve the quality of the 


* Bulletin of National Association of Secondary School Principals. “Must We Seg- 
regate,” Charles A. Tonser, Vol. 37, No. 197, November 1953, pp. 75-77. 


5 Ibid. 
® Theron Freese, Educational Leadership, December 1953. 
7 [bid. 
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reading. Often a pupil enjoys a correspondence with an author or a pub- 
lisher. In the library, too, there is freedom to carry out research for proj- 
ects through the use of magazines and other current materials. Evaluation 
of these projects and a discussion with the class is always a welcome chance 
to develop skills in critical thinking and speaking. If a school has a good 
library, we need not be too concerned about the bright child in the social 
studies. It is almost a question of a little encouragement and guidance— 
and standing aside. 

Reading, likewise, can be an opportunity for the average and slower 
pupils. But here more guidance is necessary. More instruction in the 
techniques of using books is needed. We shall assume that non-readers and 
pupils with extreme reading difficulties should be placed in remedial classes. 
At the same time, however, we recognize also our responsibility to teach 
reading improvement in our classes. We are not one book teachers and 
realize the necessity for using a variety of books which are understandable 
to the several groups within the class. There are those who say that this 
is too complex a task for the social studies teacher. Teaching human beings 
is never a simple process even when classes are supposedly homogeneous. 
The fact of individual differences exists and constitutes a teaching challenge 
which is ever present. 

Thus whatever administrative plans we undertake to level off the ex- 
tremes of ability in our classes it must be done with the greatest discrimina- 
tion, bearing in mind the fact that what may possibly work in some subject 
fields is highly inappropriate when the object is primarily teaching children 


to live and work together. Let us not forget that education exists not only 
for the individual but for the state. Our task is to develop intelligent and 
understanding leaders who can communicate with their fellow citizens. 
At the same time we must also develop a much larger group of citizens who 
can recognize worthy leadership, who know right from wrong, and who 
can continue to make common sense and sound values the sovereign power 
in America. 





Grouping Practices in Grades 9 Through 12 
of the Burbank Unified School District 


By SHERMAN CHAVOOR,* MAX M. APPLEBY,+ 
and FOSTER C. MERRILL 


Once almost everything in school was done according to some grouping 
device ; then we stopped because we thought it was undemocratic. Now we 
realize that some form of grouping is necessary if the school is to meet and 
challenge the interests and abilities of the student in order to bring about 
his maximum development. 

Many grouping devices have been used on the secondary level in the 
attempt to bring about a situation as homogeneous as possible. Such fac- 
tors as I.Q., reading ability, recommendation of teachers, etc., have been 
the commonest techniques. However, one facet in the area of grouping 
which has not received ample emphasis is the “natural grouping” that takes 
place because of the type of curriculum offered in most high schools. This 
natural grouping is the result of college entrance requirements and the 
automatic setting up by the high school of courses and subjects to meet 
those requirements. Languages, college prep mathematics, laboratory sci- 
ences, etc., probably make for a grouping of students on a scale more com- 
prehensive and thorough than many artificial devices. 


THe DILEMMA 


This natural grouping has resulted in a situation wherein some young- 
sters, because of parental pressure, social approbation, etc., are forced into 
a college-type program of studies for which they have little or no interest 
or aptitude. They meet with failure, frustration, and a dislike for school. 
This dilemma is resolved somewhat through counseling and guidance of 
the parent in the traditional tug-of-war fashion. 

However, there is another ramification to the problem which has not 
been too thoroughly emphasized. It lies in the fact that college entrance 
requirements encompass more than just the languages, mathematics, etc. 
History and English also are requirements for college entrance. Further- 
more, history and English are requirements for graduation from high 
school as defined by state law and by local boards of education. 

The crux of the problem lies in the fact that students take some college 
preparatory subjects regardless of whether they are enrolled in the special 
subjects of algebra, French or chemistry. In history and English classes, 


* Boy’s Vice Principal, John Burroughs Senior High School. 
+ Principal, Luther Burbank Junior High School. 
t Assistant Superintendent, Burbank Unified School District. 
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they are in direct competition with students who are interested in making 
college requirements. There is a natural tendency for these courses to be- 
come academic and to be directed toward a technical purpose ; they soon are 
out of the range, comprehension, and interest of some or many of our high 
school students, and the net result is a system of “natural failure.” The 
principle of grouping within classes or the offering of so-called “enriched”’ 
programs has been found unsatisfactory in some instances, especially at the 
high school level. 


BURBANK’S UNIQUE GROUPING SYSTEM 


In order to forestall this “natural failure,” the Burbank Unified School 
District has evolved a unique plan which we feel is helping to solve the 
problems mentioned above. The program is two-fold and encompasses 
both secondary levels as Burbank operates on the 6-3-3 plan and the fresh- 
man year of high school is at the junior high school level. 

The Junior High School Level. To carry out the district's philosophy 
that the junior high school should be an exploratory period, a limited 
number of college preparatory courses are offered in the 9th grade of the 
three junior high schools in Burbank. Spanish and algebra are the two 
college courses offered in a program which includes: speech, advanced sci- 
ence, journalism, art, numerous offerings in the practical arts, and explora- 
tory Spanish and mathematics. Exploratory Spanish is mostly conversa- 
tional and exploratory mathematics delves into the elementary phases of 
algebra and geometry besides being a good review. These two courses have 
been deemed highly successful in that they carry out the exploratory philos- 
ophy and they give the student who is not quite ready an opportunity to 
develop his interests and aptitude. Suffice it to say, the exploratory courses 
“forestall failure’ to a period in which the student is more mature and 
better equipped emotionally to cope with failure, if need be. 

The High School. At the high school level, the effort to forestall fail- 
ure and put the youngster in a situation which is more meaningful and 
where he will meet with a certain amount of success, has led to the division 
of all history and English classes into either “college” or “vocational” sec- 
tions. Thus, a sophomore student who chooses a college preparatory course 
is enrolled in English 1B College and History 1B College, while the student 
who has chosen a vocational type program usually is enrolled in English 1B 
Vocational and History 1B Vocational. This division also is carried out 
at the 11th and 12th grades for the offerings at those levels. Again, to give 
special help to those students who have difficulty in reading and who should 
progress at a slower pace, a “slow” section has been set up in English and 
history on the sophomore and junior levels. These groups should not be 
confused with Special Training Classes. 

To allay any suspicion on the part of the reader that the above section- 
ing is a pure mechanical device to siphon off the dullards, we should like 
to aver that the course content in the two divisions is different in materials, 
purpose, methods, standards, and texts used. Furthermore, at the Senior A 
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level, the class in Senior Problems is designed to be a guidance course and 
the college and vocational sections are totally different ; they well could be 
titled by different names. 

We should like to iterate that there is no sharp division as to which 
students may take the college sections and which students take the voca- 
tional sections ; it is natural to schedule students in the sections correspond- 
ing to the nature of their program. However, many students who enroll 
in the vocational program, because of interest and capacity, are programed 
in the college division. This has been brought about through the proper 
guidance of the individual and his parents. This latter group probably 
could succeed in a complete college program, and it is heartening to realize 
that going to college is not considered to be the goal of everyone and that 
failure to do so is not lifelong bankruptcy. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be foolhardy to assume that through this grouping scheme we 
have resolved all school problems—drop outs, truancies, home problems, 
and all the related factors which make for school failure. Some of these 
problems have roots which are beyond the scope and function of the school 
as it is presently set up. However, if the school is to provide an atmosphere 
in which each individual is to be given an opportunity to develop his po- 
tential, then it is a proper function of the school to provide a vehicle which 
will further that development. We believe that it gets the interest in an 
area where the student has a better chance to succeed. This philosophy per- 
haps is best expressed in the California Framework : 


“A primary responsibility of the school is to offer opportunity for each 
individual to prepare for, enter upon, and succeed in a suitable field of 
work. One of the major differences among individuals is in the area of 
occupational interests and plans. This is a happy circumstance as there 
is as wide a range of occupations as there is a range of human abilities, 
and interests to perform them.” (page 14). 


Admittedly, the division of courses into college or vocational sections 
does not eliminate the necessity for the tug-of-war previously mentioned ; 
parents still are prone to have their youngsters in the so-called “white 
collar” program. However, the advantage lies in that once the tug is over, 
the student is placed in a curriculum based more in keeping with his in- 
terests and capacities. 

It may seem to the reader that this treatise and the scheme presented is 
somewhat slanted in favor of the non-college student and that we have 
neglected to do something for the more intellectual. On the contrary, it 
also should be apparent that the sectioning device is two-pronged—it not 
only provides a positive approach to the solution for those who first be- 
come disinterested in school, but in so doing it paves the way toward some 
remedy to the age old problem of what to do for our more gifted children 
and how to avoid breeding mediocrity ! 





An Interesting Experience in Grouping 
By DRAYTON E. MARSH* 


The word “grouping,” when used in connection with school children, 
has many different meanings to teachers and administrators interested in 
the problem. To some, the word means strict homogeneous grouping of 
children through the use of some measure such as the intelligence quotient. 
Others may interpret grouping to be the dividing of pupils within a class 
into two, three, or four groups according to their ability within a subject 
area. No matter what interpretation educators give to the term “group- 
ing,’ a variety of reactions is evidenced. Some are violently opposed to 
any kind of grouping, stating that it is undemocratic. Others favor it 
strongly. Some follow a middle-of-the-road policy. 

The Culver City Junior High School has been doing some work with 
grouping during the last three years. So far the results have been quite 
satisfactory. There has been a slight deviation from the policy of the 
Culver City Unified School District, and the experimental work is in the 
process of being evaluated this year. 

Through the efforts of the faculty to improve the educational program 
of the school, a philosophy about grouping and a method of grouping have 
been developed. This philosophy about grouping is based on the belief that 
there should be democracy in human relations, which essentially is respect 
for personality. 

Such a philosophy has resulted in the free exchange of ideas between 
teachers and administrators, as well as between individual teachers and 
groups of teachers within the faculty. Teachers have a lot of freedom. 
They are free to think as individuals. They are strongly supported by their 
administrators. 

To create a working relationship which will be most favorable toward 
maintaining democracy in human relations, the administrators of the school 
have shown that their positions exist for one purpose only, to help each 
teacher do a better job in the classroom. This has been demonstrated 
through inspirational-type leadership, through help given from experience 
and training, through understanding of teachers’ problems, by sincere ef- 
forts to secure needed books, materials, and equipment, and by actively 
building high pupil morale. 

Such positive efforts to promote democracy in the school have resulted 
in an “all for one, and one for all” feeling. Teachers are loyal to each other 
and their administrators. With this attitude, it is natural that each member 
of the faculty should be intimately and personally concerned with all prob- 
lems, and work as a team to have the instructional program fit the needs 
of the pupils. 

A philosophy based on respect for personality is not new. It has often 


* Principal, Culver City Junior High School, Culver City, California, 
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been stated in theory, less often found in practice. It is believed that the 
Culver City Junior High School actually operates within this kind of a 
philosophy. 

What does the term “grouping’’ mean in this school? How are pupils 
grouped? An attempt will be made to answer these questions so the reader 
will have a fair picture of this experimental endeavor. 

The program is organized with a six-period day for the three grades 
(7-8-9). The English-social studies are taught in a double-period by one 
teacher for each section in grades seven and eight. Seventh and 8th grade 
pupils have one elective choice. The 9th grade students choose three clec- 
tive subjects. Five factors are considered in determining how each pupil 
will be grouped for his classes. They are: (1) teacher rating, (2) choice 
of elective subjects, (3) choice of friends, (4) selection of the right teacher 
for each English-social studies class, and (5) scheduling of activity-type 
classes near the end of the day for the restless pupils. 


Teacher Rating 


How is the teacher rating obtained? How is it done? What do the 
ratings mean? During the spring semester the teachers rate all of the 
pupils. For lack of a better method and because it is simple, rating symbols 
of “1-2-3-4” are used. 

To determine what number will be assigned to each pupil, the teachers 
consider the following data: scholastic achievement, 1.Q., reading and 
mathematics achievement scores, emotional maturity, social adjustment, 
work habits, and attitude toward school work. 

A “1” rating means a top student but not necessarily superior in all 
areas. A “2” rating is above average. A ‘‘3” is average and “4” is below 
average. The teachers rated 301 8th grade students last spring as follows: 
“1”"—110; “2”—138; “3”—35; and “4”—18. 

A rating is a composite of all data given in the paragraph above and 
based on the combined judgment of the teachers who worked with that 
pupil all year. A student may have a rating of “3,” yet have an I.Q. as 
high as other students who received a “1” or “2,” the higher ratings. The 
reverse is also true. For many students with only average I.Q., ratings 
will be “1” and “2.” Walter W. Cook writes: ‘“The best measure of what 
an individual should achieve in a given area is past achievement in that 
area,” 

The teacher rating is used when the students are scheduled into their 
English-social studies classes. Using this factor helps to eliminate the wide 
spread in pupil ability that is found when pupils are scheduled heterogen- 
eously, The spread is not eliminated. It is narrowed down to where the 
teacher can work more effectively with the group and the pupils will profit 
most from the class. 


1 Cook, Walter W. “The Functions of Measurement in the Facilitation of Learning.” 
Educational Measurement, E. F. Lindquist, editor. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1951, p. 35. 
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Choice of Electives 
In the spring all students choose their elective subjects for the following 
year. These elective offerings are placed on the master schdule so there 
are no conflicts for any child. This requires extra work but it means that 
each child can take the elective subject he has chosen. In many cases, the 
student’s elective choice may be the factor that determines the English- 


social studies or the mathematics class in which he will be placed, regard- 
less of his rating. 


Choice of Friends 


Names of students who should not be scheduled together are listed, 
Much extra work is required, but it is another determiner used in this 
experimental grouping plan. To maintain the best possible learning en- 
vironment in the classroom and to help the pupils who must be scheduled 
apart, this factor must be used. 


Selection of Teachers 


The selection of the right teacher for each English-social studies class 
is another factor that receives careful consideration. The composition of 
the class personnel is studied and the teacher is selected to teach that par- 
ticular class because it is thought that teac%er will do his or her best teach- 
ing with that group. 


Scheduling Restless Pupils 


An attempt is made to schedule the English-social studies classes for 
pupils with “3” and “4” ratings during the first four periods. Then their 
activity-type classes, such as physical education, music, and shop can come 
in the late afternoon. It is impossible to do this for all of them because of 
their elective choices, 

Keeping in mind the five factors (1) teacher rating, (2) choice of 
elective subjects, (3) choice of friends, (4) selection of the right teachers 
for English-social studies classes, and (5) scheduling of activity-type 
classes, the faculty and the administration have tried to group classes as 
follows : 


1. Top and above-average students and some average. The spread in 

_ ability in such a class will be from superior to average. 

2. Above-average and average students (about half and half with occa- 
sionally a few below average). The range in ability here will be from 
above-average to slightly below average. 

Average students and below average. (Always include in the class a 
few natural leaders who can sparkplug the class. ) 


There are a few classes composed of students with “4” ratings, below 
average. Most of them have problems, e¢.g., reading blocks, emotional 
disturbances, a few with below average mental ability, ete. For example, 
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this year for the first time, one 9th grade English class and one 9th grade 
social studies class are composed of such students. They cannot use the 
regular textbooks and reference materials, but they are together in small 
classes and enjoying a real learning experience through a program designed 
to fit their needs. 


Accomplishments 


What has been accomplished by all this extra work and the hours of 
time required to schedule each pupil on an individual basis ? 
The faculty believes that the following results have been achieved : 


The gap in the ability within any one class is not so wide that it cannot 
be bridged by the teacher. 

The classroom discipline problems have been reduced to the lowest 
point since the Culver City Junior High School was started in 1949, 
The teachers feel that they are doing a better job of teaching. Since 
discipline problems are reduced to a minimum, the teachers can con- 
centrate their efforts on the needs of their pupils. 

The needs of the pupils are being provided for much better. Before this 
experiment was started, it was found that students at both extremes 
of the ability range suffered and that the school was at least partially 
responsible for their delinquent behavior. Some of the high-ability stu- 
dents lost interest in school because their abilities were not challenged. 
The students with lesser ability acquired a feeling of inferiority, inse- 
curity, and defeatism which they tried to counteract by acts of in- 
subordination. 


This program has helped to bring about higher teacher and pupil 
morale. If teachers are confident and happy in their work and feel that 
they are really helping their pupils, that feeling is reflected in the calm, 
friendly atmosphere of the classroom and the pride that the students 
take in their school. 


This experiment with grouping has proven that most of the children 
are challenged to put forth more effort. As a result, students can be 
moved horizontally or vertically in the class patterns depending on 
how well they are achieving. Students do not receive the same ratings 
each year. They move up and down. During the year, students can be 
changed from one class to another for better adjustment. 


In closing it should be noted that nothing is ever said to the students or 
the parents about this grouping. Classes are spoken of by teachers’ names 
only. To parents, the statement is made that the child will do better in this | 
class, or that he will make a better adjustment with this person as his 
teacher. 

Although parents are not informed about this program, there is evi- 
dence that many parents are aware of what is being done. The majority 
of the parents appear to be satisfied with the over-all school program. They 
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like the progress their children are making in school. They comment fre- 
quently on the interest that the teachers take in each pupil. They are satis- 
fied because their children are happy. 

There is much more to be done in this program, such as better group- 
ing in physical education classes. There appears to be no end of oppor- 
tunities for experimentation in this area. 





COST OF EDUCATION PER PUPIL 


The amounts of money spent by 413 cities of various population sizes throughout the 
United States on the education of each public school child per year are reported in two 
publications just issued by the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. These publications are: Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Large Cities, 1952-53 (Circular No. 391) and Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Public School Systems: Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 1952-53 (Circular No. 392). Both 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., at 25 cents each. 

For 80 large cities of 100,000 population or more, the current expenditures per pupil per 
year range from $134 to $395. Cities of this size in the middle half of the expenditure span 
spent from $221 .34 to $298.88 per pupil per year. This is a daily expenditure of from $1.21 to 
$1.68 per pupil. For 110 small cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the Office of Education 
report reveals expenditures for the year ranging from $97 at the lowest level to $676 at the 
highest for each child's education. The middle half of the cities in this population group had 
a range in expenditure for the year from $201.53 to $251.16 per pupil, or $1.12 to $1.40 
per pupil per day for each school day taught. 

In releasing this information, together with reports of expenditures for 93 cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 population and 130 medium-sized cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population, 
Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, said, “These data will be helpful to 
school administrators and others in seeing how their cities stand comparatively in the 
amount of money spent on costs of teaching, administration, and other current expenses in 
public school education. What others spend is by no means what any individual city should 
necessarily spend,” Commissioner Brownell said, “but to know if one is or is not in line with 
others can be a useful guide in seeking out why such differences exist.” 





Grouping Practices in the Secondary Schools 
of Los Angeles County 


By JOHN EALES,* HAROLD REED,; 
and CLAUDE WILSON? 


The purpose of this report is to present a summary of grouping prac- 
tices during the school year of 1953-54 in secondary schools of twenty- 
three districts in Los Angeles County. Secondary schools in ten of the 
larger city districts are not included in the study. 

Information about grouping practices reported here was obtained by 
the authors through informal conferences in each of the districts with 
personnel such as principals, vice-principals, directors of curriculum or 
guidance, or others in positions that made it possible to have the essential 
information desired. In order to keep the procedure for obtaining the in- 
formation as uniform as possible, a guide was prepared which contained 
the basic types of information needed. The information gathered by this 
means included the A.D.A. of each school, the reasons for grouping, the 
grade levels at which ability grouping was practiced, the subjects or areas 
of the curriculum included, the criteria employed in assigning students to 
groups, and the advantages or disadvantages of the practices employed. In- 
quiry was also made as to whether special provisions were made for the 
mentally retarded and especially gifted type of students. 

Forty-two schools were included in the inquiry of which eleven were 
three-year junior highs, six were three-year senior highs, twenty-four were 
four-year highs, and one was a six-year high school. Of these, thirty-six 
practiced some kind of ability grouping in 1953-54. 

Sise of Schools 

From the standpoint of size of the schools, the numbers reporting 
grouping or nongrouping were as follows: 

Under 850 ADA = 850-1,500 ADA Over 1,500 ADA 
Practiced grouping 16 14 
Did not group 2 1 
Reasons for Grouping 

Reasons given for employing some form of ability grouping were that 
it enables schools to 
1. Meet the individual needs of students more effectively. 

* Consultant, Secondary Education, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Office 

+ Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools Office. 


t Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools Office. 
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2. Make the instructional job easier for teachers and thus contribute to 
the development of improved teacher morale. 

3. Develop a situation which is more challenging for the more capable 
student. 

4. Provide a situation in which it is more possible to meet needs of slow 
learners. 


Ability Grouping by Subject and Grade 


The subjects in which grouping was employed and the number of 
schools doing so at various grade levels were as follows: 





TABLE | 
a 2) 5 RN ss 
Subjects bacilli OR shed 7 br 8 9 10 11 12 
>» vax cur cahenees 11 ee A me 8 
Mathematics ...........- 2 3 17 4 0 3 
Rete BORNEO eek 1 ] 3 2 5 2 
MN, 54. «caves 6 Rees 0 5 2 


ie 
_ 


* All of the thirty-six schools which reported ability grouping stated that they grouped 
in English in at least one grade. 


Two types of grouping were noted during the course of the investiga- 
tion. They are: 
1. Ability grouping is generally practiced in required academic subjects 
where heterogeneity is usually greater than in the elective courses. The 
latter are more available in the upper grades. 
Perhaps what could be called a curricular type of grouping is practiced 
in most schools covered by the study. In this type of grouping some 
homogeneity is accomplished as a result of separation of college pre- 
paratory and terminal students in the upper grades. In those subjects 
or areas of the curriculum, therefore, ability grouping is not as pre- 
valent as in the academic subjects required of all. 


tN 


Ability Levels in Grouping 


The investigation revealed many variations of ability level grouping 
among schools as well as among subject areas within each school. No 
consistent pattern, therefore, can be reported. 

It was noted, however, that a majority of those schools which group 
used either three ability levels, or three levels supplemented by a remedial 
and/or a mentally retarded class. While remedial and mentally retarded 
groups have been established in a number of schools, a corresponding 
group at the upper level, identified as the gifted, was reported only in two 
schools. 
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Criteria for Formation of Groups 


Tas_e II 





Grades 





Criteria 10 
Reading Achievement, and 
Teacher judgment 
Reading Achievement, and 
1 eacher judgment, 1.Q. 
Reading Achievement, and L.Q.. . 
Reading Achievement only 








As can be noted above the criteria used in determining the composition 
of groups are to a considerable extent factors involving measures of aca- 
demic aptitude or ability. To be noted is that in no instance is scholastic 
aptitude alone used as a criterion for grouping. Significant also is the 
fact that most schools are apparently using reading achievement as a 
factor, with teacher judgment (including grades from the permanent 
record) as a supplementary criterion. 

On the basis of the information gathered, no major single practice was 
reported with regard to procedures used in deciding at what point students 
are assigned to one group rather than to the next one contiguous to it. 
Generally, teacher judgment and I.Q. scores were considered in adjusting 
borderline cases. Though by this procedure rigid cut-off points are not 
established, and overlapping provides some heterogeneity, extreme varia- 
tions within any one group are eliminated. 


Special Education Classes for Mentally Retarded 


A significant trend in this phase of the educational program was re- 
flected in the survey results. Of the thirty-six schools reporting grouping 
practices, thirteen maintain mentally retarded classes and receive excess- 
cost reimbursement from the state. Three other districts have mentally 
retarded groups, but do not qualify for state reimbursement. 

All reimbursed classes were scheduled for three or more periods. 
Academic learning was generally emphasized in this block of time with the 
balance of the school day devoted to vocational, art, music, and physical 
education classes appropriate to the needs of the students. 


Provisions for Gifted Students 


This phase of ability grouping is being considered by many schools, 
but only two schools provided a special class for the gifted. One school 
has a group of gifted 11th and 12th grade college preparatory students who 
were selected on the basis of total achievement data, teacher judgment, and 
by counselor interviews. The students were reported to be enthusiastic 
with this challenging opportunity. At two other high schools where junior 
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colleges are maintained on the same campus, selected senior students were 
allowed to take junior college classes. 


Advantages of Ability Grouping 


The advantages of ability grouping as derived from this investigation 


were: 


l. 


It contributes to improved work by the better students and reduces 
failures among the slow learners. 

It is generally favored by teachers. 

It provides students with more opportunity to develop leadership and 
feelings of personal adequacy. 

It provides greater challenge to students and thus contributes to a more 
efficient use of ability. 

It creates a situation which makes it easier for teachers to provide 
material appropriate to the level of ability of students. 

It assists the more capable learner to perform closer to his level of 
ability. 


Disadvantages of Grouping 


No perfect plan has as yet been developed for meeting the many prob- 


lems resulting from individual differences of students, and though the 
schools practicing ability grouping listed a number of advantages, they also 
identified several disadvantages. The major ones are: 


Teachers are divided in their support of any particular system of group- 
ing, particularly those assigned to teach slow groups. 

Ability grouping is felt by some as not consistent with certain psycho- 
logical principles or learning theories. 

Ability grouping tends to prevent adequate training for meeting com- 
petition in out-of-school situations where people are not grouped by 
ability. 

Ability grouping is a concession to average teaching ability. It requires 
more skill to teach a heterogeneous group. 

A system of ability grouping is not truly democratic. It tends to con- 
tribute to a feeling of segregation, and unless great care is exercised in 
limiting the number of levels, ability grouping soon reaches a point of 
diminishing returns. 

A system of grouping contributes to scheduling problems. 

Slow groups are more difficult to teach because of the concentration 
in such groups of larger number of behavior problems, problems not 
necessarily due to grouping itself so much as to long histories of failure 
or lack of success in school work in general. 





A Parent Looks at His Children in the Light 
of Ability Grouping 


By ROBERT D. GROSS* 


I don’t want my children to be the same as other children; and for that 
matter, I don’t believe that there are many thinking parents that do. If it 
were wise and desirable to have our children and youth develop according 
to a prescribed pattern then it would be best that they be not subjected to 
the peculiar individuality of their parents as they grow and mature but 
rather upon birth be enrolled as permanent members of a state or govern- 
mental “child growth and development center” where they would be in- 
doctrinated and conditioned until ready for release into society at some 
appropriate age or stage of development. Plato rather well described such 
a program in his “Republic.” 

To me as an American parent, however, this concept does not seem 
even idealistic but if anything, somewhat senseless. If conformity and uni- 
formity are to be standards of high achievement and worthwhileness in the 
“bringing-up” of children then I believe that we would be farther ahead 
spending our money for factories to produce robots and less on public 
schools. 

Many will say, though, that no such threats or conditions exist and 
that I am just wasting my breath, and of these I beg indulgence and re- 
quest their careful consideration of present day norms for behavior and 
performance in our public schools—and for that matter—outside of our 
public schools too. Individuality or “individual differences” (which we 
hear so glibly spoken about time and time again) seems to be a sort of dis- 
ease that all humans are affected with and a hurdle for educators to leap 
over in their forward march toward the development of some type of 
mature human and citizen—the description and measurements of which 
they are not quite able to divulge—perhaps because of its highly confidential 
nature, s 

Lest anyone conclude prematurely that I have no faith in public edu- 
cation, permit me to state that such is not the case, and that actually in our 
great public school systems of the forty-eight states lies the future salvation 
of individuals as well as of our great nation. 

Equal opportunity for all children including my own does not mean 
that they will all perform equally well or accomplish an equal amount. It 
means rather that every growing child shall be helped to develop his or 
her talents to the fullest extent of his capacity—whether small or great. 

With reference to the manner in which this development is to be 
achieved, the terms homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping are know- 
ingly inserted by many educators. The technicians of our public school 


* Parent, Inglewood, California. 
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programs can endlessly debate the pros and cons of these two educative 
techniques for years to come, but as for me and my children, I know these 
“truths to be self-evident.” 


My children play with boys and girls of all races, beliefs, and abilities ; 
They worship, likewise; with children of vastly different talents and 
backgrounds ; and 

When they are adults they will work with all men and women—for 
democracy is so constituted and the Christian ethic so obligates its 
followers. 


So now while they study and learn and grow, I want them to do it in 
the same way—with children of all types—high I.Q., low I.Q., all races, 
creeds, and from every socioeconomic level. Adjustment in adult life is 
much easier when one learns the art of adjustment as a child and youth. 

Yet I am selfish and I want the best of attention and direction for my 
children—I do not want them to be lost in the crowd—rather, I want them 
to be an integral part of the crowd—and those who constructively add not 
only to their own physical and mental well beings but to that of the crowd 
as well, 

And to accomplish this vital step—lI do believe firmly in homogeneous 
grouping—and I am willing to pay for it, for it must be paid for. I believe 
in homogeneous grouping that brings together in an acequate number of 
school buildings that are better than most of those we have today, master 
teachers and administrators who know the best ways ‘(methods and 
techniques) of educating my children in conjunction with an abundant 
supply of the best materials and equipment, and supported by an intelligent 
board of education and loyal community willing to actively support more 
schools, better schools, better programs of education, higher salaries for 
master teachers, and generally the welfare and future of these children be- 
fore the petty desires of selfish adults. 

Yes, this is the type of homogeneous grouping that I am ardently in 
favor of for my children—and for all children—grouped together where 
they may receive the greatest equal opportunity. 

Since I am willing to look for, pay for, and care for master teachers and 
administrators in the schools my children will attend, then I am willing to 
leave up to them the proper and best manner of conducting affairs within 
the school walls. If they need and want my assistance, I am ready and 
willing to co-operate at all times. 

All parents are selfish in some way or another about or for their chil- 
dren, and in that I am no different. I want the best possible, educationally, 
for my children and I am willing to work for it and to pay for it. 
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